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By PAUL R. HANNA 


Toward a World Communily 


“The world is a village” is no longer a 
cliche, but a fact which must receive major 
consideration as educational planning for 
the future gets under way. Mr. Hanna, pro- 
fessor of education at Stanford University, 
proposes three aspects of a school program 
which he believes must be stressed in future 
planning for a world community. 


YES, WE ARE CONFIDENT of victory 
ultimately, but the price we shall have to 
pay for lasting peace is far more than 
most of us realize at this moment. It is 
clear that we are in the midst of a world- 
wide revolution and that we shall never 
return to many of the ways of life that 
we have known before. This thought could 
sadden us. But if we see that the shape of 
the future depends to some extent on the 
vision we have now and the action we 
take during the transition years, then we 
shall have the courage and determination 
to plan the conditions through which may 
emerge a way of life that may be even 
better than that we have known in the past. 


In the present world struggle we are 
committed to the task of creating a civiliza- 
tion in which there shall be “freedom from 
want”; no longer shall people who want 
to work suffer for lack of economic goods 
and services in the face of abundance. 
We are committed to developing a world 
in which men are “free from fear’; no 
longer will we allow the individual or the 
group to violate the sacredness of the in- 
dividuality of each human being. We have 
sworn that we will establish world-wide 
“freedom to speak, write, assemble, and 
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worship” as one wishes within the prin- 
ciple of the Golden Rule. We know that 
to accomplish these freedoms for all many 
of our older ways of thinking and acting 
will have to be modified. We know that to 
guarantee these freedoms we shall have to 
establish world-wide institutions of gov- 
ernment, courts, economic authorities, and 
education. Unless we move in the direction 
of a world community organization, then 
we face a repetition of ever more ghastly 
wars and revolutions. 

Those of us who labor in the schools 
have a mighty obligation in helping to 
establish the conditions out of which such 
a world community may emerge. The con- 
ditions of which I speak are those of 
human understanding and attitudes. After 
our generation has won on the battlefield 
the right once again to determine demo- 
cratically how we shall live, then those 
children who are to pass through our 
schools during the next two decades will 
have to take the leadership at the peace 
conferences throughout the century in 
establishing a world community organiza- 
tion. These future citizens of the world 
community are under our guidance in the 
schools today and what we do to and with 
them now will ultimately have its effect 
on the quality of the society they will 
build tomorrow. 

I should like to propose three aspects 
of a school program which I believe we 
must stress in the future: 

First, our schools must equip a genera- 
tion of citizens with the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes necessary to create this antici- 
pated world community. Whereas each 








state school system has previously taught 
social, economic, and political nationalism, 
the schools from now on must universally 
teach more accurate and more inclusive 
concepts of the unity of our planet. The 
“international” aspect of the original kin- 
dergarten movement must finally come to 
maturity. In schools we must build strongly 
on the mutual respect little children have 
for one another regardless of race, color, 
religion, or other such factors. We must 
develop the geographic, historical, eco- 
nomic, and social backgrounds which 
make anarchistic nationalism an imprac- 
tical pattern of human association in an 
age of science and power-machines. Here 
is a program for every school in every 
civilized nation in the world to follow. In 
short, the school must take the responsi- 
bility for developing the factual basis for 
the brotherhood of man, based upon 
mutual self-respect. 


Second, our schools must design a cur- 
riculum more realistic and less imitative 
than has been true in the past. Children 
today are playing-at-living when they 
should be actually engaging in the life 
about them. For instance, primary children 
typically play at housekeeping, storekeep- 
ing, and gardening. True, there is richer 
learning in playing house than in merely 
verbalizing about it as we once did in the 
formal school. But how much better it 
would be if children could share the real 
tasks of the home—preparation of the 
meals, cleaning, mending, laundry, and 
child care. Instead of dramatizing The 
Little Red Hen, children should be raising 
chickens to provide the meat and eggs for 
the school cafeteria. Both absorption into 
the culture and development of character 


come most surely through sharing with 
others the daily round of activities which) 
now in the schools is only imitated in play, 
I am not proposing that adults exploit 
children in order to escape from work; 
rather I am suggesting that schools make 
more realistic living the typical curricular 
pattern. It is essential as a condition to 
developing in children responsibility, self 
reliance, self-discipline, and _ self-respect, 
Only by nurturing such character develop- 
ment can we hope to win the peace and 
assure the new freedoms for all. 


Third, our schools must become more of 
an integral part of the total effort of every 
community in the care of children. We 
must first ask what services are needed to 
care properly for children’s health, security, 
education, recreation, and spiritual growth. 
Then we must survey the facilities of the 
community to discover what needs are 
being cared for and what needs are being 
neglected. Next a community plan for 
child care should be drawn in which each 
institution has its responsibility clearly de- 
fined. Then the cooperative spirit and tech- 
nics must be fostered among home, school, 
church, welfare agency, public health, 
library, and the host of similar agencies 
which contribute to the growth of children. 
The school of the future will learn to serve 
as a member of a team in the interests of 
childlife broadly conceived. 

To win the peace requires vision, cour- 
age and determination. These same quali- 
ties are required to shape the future. They 
must continue to guide our efforts as we 


plan a school program for the children 


who are to build the world of tomorrow. 
Upon us, the adults, is the responsibility 
that it is a better world. 


eee by A BUSINESS of childhood is to grow into the independence of 
adulthood by means of the guidance of those who have already attained it—John 


Dewey. 
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By PEGGY DUNN BROGAN 


building Self-Respect 


What kinds of experiences help children to 
build respect for themselves and for others? 
Mrs. Brogan would reply that almost any 
experience can build respect, but she will 
add that whether or not a particular experi- 
ence builds or destroys self-respect depends 
upon the insight and interpretation the 
teacher herself brings to it. Mrs. Brogan 
gives three illustrations of everyday school 
activities and shows how they are contribut- 
ing to the building of respect within the 
children and why this is possible. She is a 
teacher of six-year-olds in Glencoe, Illinois, 
public schools. 


A TEACHER AND HER THIRTY six- 
year-olds were discussing their plans for the 
day. Several suggestions were written 
on the board and the job seemed about 
complete when a small hand waved fran- 
tically in the air. “Miss Brown, you know, 
I've been thinking about something. It's 
not very good to always have rest time 
because that old floor is so hard it doesn’t 
feel like resting.” A new thought. Some- 
thing even Miss Brown hadn’t thought of. 
All the schools she had ever visited had 
children rest on rugs on the floor, but she 
herself had never tried it to see if it were 
restful or not. 

Other children began expressing their 
thoughts on the subject. Maybe they 
shouldn’t have rest time at all. They never 
felt tired. But that would never do because 
doctors who had studied about boys and 
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in Children 
aH 

girls knew that they needed to rest and 
Miss Brown would be a bad teacher if she 
let them make plans like that. Maybe they 
ought to just sit on chairs to rest . . . or 
take turns using the eight cots in the rest 
room ... or put three chairs together to 
make a bed for everyone. 

Miss Brown thought they might try 
two or three different ways and see which 
one worked best. Sitting on chairs proved 
to be very unsatisfactory, and most chil- 
dren were back on the floor before the rest 
period was over. Taking turns on the cots 
didn’t work either, because all children 
needed the rest and it took too long to use 
them in shifts. There were not enough 
chairs to put three together to make tem- 
porary beds, and anyway they were as 
hard as the floor. Finally it was Janet 
who suggested, “Maybe we could all do 
different things at rest time just so we are 
quiet and really rest.” And Bobby added, 
“Yes. My very favorite way to rest at 
home is to look at a book.” So a list of 
legitimate rest time activities was made, 
and a satisfactory solution to the problem 
was reached. There was a half hour rest 
time declared each morning when children 
were free to lie on rugs and sleep or to 
look at books, to listen to music, or to use 
the rest room cots. 

A fifth grader comes down to read stories 
to the second grade. She understands little 
children, and the second grade teacher says 
that«she is always free to leave the group 
alone with Joan. The second grade chil- 
dren are attentive and appreciative of what 





is being done for them, and the fifth 
grader is serious about carrying out this 
important responsibility. 

A five-year-old greets the grey-haired 
teacher in the hall with, “Hello, old lady,” 
and smiles pleasantly as’ he goes into his 
room. When questioned in a friendly way 
later on as to why he called Miss Jones 
“Old Lady” instead of by her name he 
answered, “Her hair is getting all white 
so she is old like my grandmother. She 
always calls me ‘Little Boy’ instead of 
Eddie.” 

A patrol boy suggests to a primary 
teacher that she dismiss her children a few 
minutes early at noon. He has been 
troubled about some confusion arising at 
the south door where he is stationed. The 
little children are slow about putting on 
their wraps in the hall, and as a result the 
older children are on their way out before 
the little ones finish and it is difficult to 
give them the help they need when they 
go down the stairs, open the heavy door, 
lose a rubber, and so on. This serious- 
minded patrol boy has thought of one 
solution. Perhaps it will work, and if not, 
he and the teacher together may think of 
something better. 


W herein Lies Self-Respect? 


Self-respect? The situations just de- 
scribed are loaded with it. An analysis will 
show why. To begin—the first grade action 
regarding rest time. 

In the first place, the very fact that the 
children and teacher were sitting down 
together to discuss daily plans is significant. 
In order to maintain their self-respect, 
children must have the feeling that the 
daily living of the group depends upon 
worthwhile contributions from all mem- 
bers of the group. 

Secondly, and even more importaht, is 
the fact that the teacher herself had an 
unanswered question about group pro- 








cedure. She admitted frankly to herself 
and to the children that there are situa- 
tions where children’s opinions and help 
are really needed. Many teachers feel 

it is an admission of inadequacy ever to 
be in a situation where they do not know 
the one right way to do the thing. And in) 
many schools it would be very unwise for! 
a teacher to make such an admission, 
But obviously this teacher works under 
conditions which help her maintain self. 
respect. She feels free to call upon adminis- 
trators for help and to make suggestions) 
for change. Therefore she sees the need for 
children to have this same feeling, and i 
able to deal with this kind of situation— 
in fact, even to arrange events so that such 
situations are certain to occur. 


Probably the most significant of all was 
the way in which the entire group re- 
sponded to the situation. The little girl had 
been thinking about their group procedure 
and the rest of the group including the 
teacher sat down to help think about the 
problem. Children who are allowed to 
maintain their self-respect—to know the 
feeling of being important to someone of 
some group—are thinking children be- 
cause there is some reason for them to 
think. They do not follow direction 
blindly because of fear of punishment nor 
do they accept any pattern of procedure 
suggested merely to win a false kind of 
approval. They know that the happines: 
of the group depends largely upon thei 
thinking and resulting action. Suggestion 
were not made in a selfish or defiant way. 
because they did not have the feeling that 
they were fighting against some plan 
teacher was trying to make them adopt. I 
was an important job to these children 
and individual wants were amended and 
woven together to arrive at the one pro 
cedure which was considered best for the 
group. 

What about the fifth grader who reads 
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to the second grade? One of the “best” 
readers indulging in a little “showing 
off’? Or perhaps a child losing self-respect 
because he has to “be with the babies?” 
Neither are true. He is a child gaining 
infinitely in self-respect, not because of 
the actual reading but because of the 
very real contribution he is making to the 
second grade. He has spent six years in a 
school where he has felt the responsibility 
for making real contributions through 
making plans and solving real problems 
and in a school like that, fifth graders do 
not look down upon second graders. They 
find importance in the many ways they can 
help these little people to be happy, con- 
tributing members of the school. 


The “rude” five-year-old didn’t deserve 
a “good talking to” to be “put in his 
place.” There is a real difference between 
the child who is trying to be “smart” and 
the child who is unconsciously applying the 
Golden Rule in treating others the same 
way they treat him. So often parents and 
teachers forget to ask serious, calm ques- 
tions to find out why children say the 
things they do. This chap and the grey- 
haired teacher had a friendly talk, and they 
ended their five minute session laughing 
because they had not known each other’s 
names before this happened. Now Eddie 
could say, “Hello, Miss Jones,” and she 
could answer, “Hello, Eddie.” Apparently 
a great weight was lifted from Eddie’s 
shoulders, because he didn’t think he 
looked like such a “little boy” anyway. 

As for the patrol boy—‘‘a rude young 
upstart who had no business telling a 
teacher how she ought to run her room?” 
Not at all. He was a serious sixth grader 
charged with the responsibility of keeping 
order at the south entrance. Of course, he 
could have merely reported the trouble to 
the teacher, and undoubtedly she could 
have arrived at a solution. But how much 
more important for this boy to feel that 
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it was his responsibility to do his best 
thinking on the problem, too. Children 
don’t learn this from being told they must 
be able to think about answers to their 
problems when they “get big.” They must 
have actual problems which are solved 
only when they are willing to think. This 
thinking, contributing, and problem solv- 
ing make a real basis for self-respect and 
do away with the necessity for praise for 
artificial actions which even the children 
know do not merit praise. 


Such Things Don’t Just Happen 


It would be very false to assume that 
this type of group living just “happens.” 
Even reading a book or taking a course in 
“Maintaining Self-Respect in Children” 
won't do the trick. Many a well-meaning 
teacher has contributed to the children’s 
loss of self-respect by trying to do the sort 
of thing described here without having 
ever experienced this desirable type of 
group living herself. Many planning 
periods disintegrate into sessions where 
the teacher convinces the children that 
they want to do what she has already 
planned and knows they are going to do, 
because that has been her experience with 
planning. Although the children are un- 
able to express it in words, they soon sense 
what is going on, and they realize the 
unimportance of their contributions. Other 
teachers spoil this very real learning situa- 
tion by giving the impression that planning 
means everyone does what he wishes and 
no one must do anything. This attitude is 
just as destructive in terms of building 
self-respect as the one which honestly says 
that children must be taught to obey rules 
and follow directions with no voice in 
forming rules or making plans. 

The democratic organization of a small 
play class, a schoolroom, or even a country 
depends very largely upon this one issue— 
how much self-respect do the contributing 








members of the organization have? To 
relate it directly to schools, the teacher will 
reflect in her work with children the 
amount of self-respect she feels as a mem- 
ber of the faculty organization. If she has 
the feeling that all important decisions are 
left to the more important administrators 
in the system, she will reflect this in her 
work with children as she feels the neces- 
sity for making all their important de- 
cisions. If she is afraid or subservient or 
“resigned to fate” she will tend to com- 
pensate for this by causing her children to 
be afraid or subservient. (There never 
can be a group of children completely 
resigned to fate.) If she is working toward 
a goal which does not include the best of 
her thinking, she will think the proper 


pattern for children is working toward a 
teacher-planned goal. 


The problem then of self-respect and 
children is really two-fold. It involves the 
creation of an atmosphere which will build | 


self-respect in teachers so they can main- 
tain self-respect in children. This is not 


accomplished through wanting it to hap-} 


pen, or through spotting certain self- 
respect situations throughout the school 
system. It comes through a type of living 
within a unit where all members—teach- 
ers, children, administrators, janitors, any- 
one who is a member—gain in self-respect 
through the very real contributions which 
they know they must make for the success- 
ful operation of the entire enterprise. 


The Childrens Hour... 
Ju a Londou Tube Shelter 





AT A DISCUSSION last April on the child in wartime, sponsored by the New York 
Times, this quotation from a letter received from Lady Reading was read by 
Octavia Goodbar. Dr. Goodkar has been good enough to share this letter with 
the readers of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. Lady Reading says, in part: 

“5:15 is Children’s Hour—not in a dainty nursery but in a room boarded off at 
the entrance to a large London Tube shelter. . . . These are just Tube children, East 
London kids, some in neatly patched clothes, some ragged, some tousled and dirty. 
They are in good spirits, however. .. . There has been little leisure and scant imag- 
ination in their crowded and busy homes for play and the gracious things of life. 
They have to be taught, unobtrusively, how to play. . . . 

“Their talk brings it home again and again (but always, to me, with a sense of 
shock) that War is for them the natural state of things: it is not, as with the adults 
and the older children, a strange interlude. If I tell them the story of the three bears 
and growl, ‘Who has been eating MY porridge?’ an anxious little voice interrupts: 
‘Miss, is porridge on the kewpons?’ . . . Even the troubles of the old woman in the 
shoe were solved by them in a new way. ‘She had so many children she didn’t know 
what to do’ brought this excited comment: ‘Why aren't they evacuated, Miss?’ 

“These Tube children are quick but their imagination is mainly used in common 
sense directions; they do not startle you with the almost inspired quirks of fancy 
shown by the children of cultured families. Yet they like to bite on any little piece 
of fancy that they can grasp. One small boy was boasting how big he was so I lifted 
him up high and said, ‘Now you are as high as the lamp post.’ The others ran to 
be lifted up too. ‘’Ow ‘igh can you lift me, Miss?’ ‘As high as the red church tower.’ 
‘Ow 'igh can you lift ME?’ ‘Right over the Fire Station.’ “Well, Tom, where shall I 
life YOU?’ Tom thinks, brow puckered, arms held to sides while he decides: then, 
with uplifted arms ‘Lift me ‘till I can see the sun, Miss.’ Tom, both now and after 
this war, we will strive for just that, God helping us.” 
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By MILDRED JENSEN LOOMIS 


Farm Camp, Homestead Style 


I feel strongly that what happened to the 
children on our homestead last summer was 
due largely to the setting in which they 
lived—not much to leadership for I was 
so busy that I could not give the time nor 
direction to them that would have been 
needed for the factor of leadership to be a 
predominating factor. The boys especially 
just grew like Topsy. I have never accom- 
plished the same things with children in 
city situations.” Just how much such an 
environment, with its many opportunities 
for things to do, contributes to the children 
fortunate to live in it we have no way of 
knowing. Our guess is that future planning 
for children will include just such camp 
and work experiences as the essentials for 
their education. Mrs. Loomis is a former 
teacher, social worker, and camp counselor 
who has returned to the land and found 
it good. 


A HOMESTEAD IS A HOME on a plot 
of land where the family lives and works 
together to grow and create more and more 
of its food, clothing and shelter. Our home- 
stead was acquired three years ago. It is 
an average, somewhat neglected thirty- 
acre Ohio farm, with a sturdy white cot- 
tage in the center. Here, besides raising all 
our own vegetables and fruit and having 
our own milk, eggs, cheese and meat, we 
weave our own wool and sew many gar- 
ments and house furnishings. We make 
furniture and remodel buildings. With the 
aid of electricity and modern technology 
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we grind our own wheat into cereal and 
flour, knead bread, churn, cook, and 
process food. 

My transition from an urban-centered 
career has been gradual but entire. I have 
found normal productive life deeply satis- 
fying, and feel that many others who do 
not know it would, too. So the idea of 
having a children’s camp where the activi- 
ties would be the things which needed do- 
ing on our homestead was a natural one. 

Ere long we had more applicants than 
Lane’s End could accommodate. By trans- 
forming an unused wing of the house into 
a dormitory for the girls and by putting up 
a huge tent for the boys we could shelter 
nine children for two months. Several 
teacher friends came in for short periods 
to work with the children in a real-life 
setting and to discover potentialities of the 
small group over the large ones in their 
classrooms. Here, in brief, are stories about 
some of the children. 

First came Wallace, an over-active eight- 
year-old with the intelligence of an almost 
twelve-year-old, an only child of young 
city parents both of whom work. Life for 
them and for four adoring grandparents 
centered in Wallace, and he was less 
spoiled than ore might think. He had a 
driving urge to excel in everything which 
left him easily and deeply irritated by 
defeat. The resulting fits of temper often 
rose to dangerous levels. As one of his 
daily chores he chose to burn the contents 
of the kitchen trash box in the outdoor 
fireplace. Once when he scampered off 
before the fire caught, a mother hen and 
her chicks found it a delightful place for 








scratching. Wallace was called back to col- 
lect the scattered contents, which he did 
none too cheerfully. When he pricked his 
finger on a discarded rose stem he was in a 
rage, rushed to the hen and trod on her 
with both feet. The hen squawked away, 
dragging one leg. “Serves her right,” Wal- 
lace muttered, and was not interested in 
helping to bind up the broken thigh. 

“He’s a holy terror,” his mother had 
advised us. Intelligent, aggressive, quick- 
tempered we agreed, and wondered 
whether we could keep him busy. But 
countless outlets for his energy and imagi- 
nation turned up naturally on our home- 
stead, and on the whole he was a joy to 
all of us. We never had to plan for him 
and rarely supervised him, yet he bent 
his energies to everything at hand. The 
creek to him meant boats and fishing tackle 
and cages for turtles and minnows. The 
barn was the scene for circuses with 
swings and stunts from the rafters. Woods 
provided Indian hunts, tree-houses, hide- 
outs, insect collections, chopping races and 
wood for campfires. Discarded pieces of 
lumber became what-not shelves and other 
originally contrived furniture. Bits of cloth 
were transformed into parachutes which 
continually must be retrieved from tops of 
high trees; old roller skates became scoot- 
ers. All sorts of vehicles he made, including 
a sled which he managed to attach to the 
horses tail and to be drawn about in hilari- 
ous though short-lived glee. Kernels which 
he dropped in the corn rows were “para- 
chute men, only not to kill people but to 
help them get food.” I had no answer when 
my husband asked, “What do boys like 
Wallace find to do on city lots and pave- 
ments?” 

Herbert was the exact opposite, a slow 
mentally retarded nine-year-old whose cre- 
ative and explorative instincts were prac- 
tically missing. He lives in a slum section 
of our nearest city with a disabled father 
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income in a defense factory. Herbert's chief 


interest was the animals. Shy and depend- 
ent, at first he did nothing but fondle the 
cat or sit by the hour on our stiff mare, 


The creek was too deep, the rafters too 


high, and the jump-swing too risky for 
him to attempt. In addition he was not 
very trustworthy. Pennies and interesting 


objects about the place became his in 
steady succession. He was unable to admit 


his part in any of the troubles that devel- 
oped such as the lost corn knife, the broken 
bridle or the noisy bed times. “Wallace 


did it!” he always insisted. He tired every- 


one by asking the same question seven or | 


eight times in an hour in spite of patient 
answers. 

“You don’t think he’s wrong in his 
head, do you?” his mother asked hope- 
fully after the first week. “He hasn’t got 
out of the first grade yet, and his teacher 
says he’s hopeless.” 

“He’s a very likable boy and I feel 
sure he can learn,” I answered in spite of 
the grave doubts I held. 

Herbert was attached to Wallace and 
followed him everywhere. But if it was 
hammering we heard in the woodshed we 
knew that there was but one would-be 
carpenter at work, and it wouldn’t be Herb- 
ert. He was always audience. So it was with 
genuine surprise and approval that we 


greeted the curious house he made after 


the third week. A few days later he waded 


cautiously into the creek, and after a month 


he was jumping from the rafters. A final 
act of authority and daring, ere the sum- 
mer ended, was making our horse gallop, 
a thing none of us had yet achieved. 


Farm life was new to Herbert and full 
of appeal. Some basic mystery which most’ 
of us take for granted would carry him’ 
completely beyond his usual unreadiness’ 
for speech. I shall never forget the day) 
he helped to dig our first potatoes. When) 
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I lifted the shovel and exposed the big 
white tubers, he was transfixed. Then he 
fell to his knees, scratching to collect 
them and shouting, “Boy! Look at that! 
We're rich! Man, O Man! We don’t need 
money. Good thing you planted these!” 
Again, at the table eating his favorite 
“mashing motatoes” his excitement grew 
as he told the children about it. 

He enjoyed bringing in the eggs and 
daily investigated the setting hens though 
he understood he was not to gather their 
eggs. The morning we heard excited and 
joyous shouting from the henhouse we 
knew that he had discovered the first- 
hatched chick. He was not content until 
all of us had marvelled with him and 
shared as much as anyone knows of how 
the little chicken came. We felt it impor- 
tant then to break an egg of a weeks incu- 
bation to let all the children see the early 
form of new life within. 

One morning Herbert and Wallace 
went off down the road, a kitten in Herb- 
ert’s arms. Two hours later Herbert came 
back and haltingly volunteered, ‘Mrs. 
Loomis, something bad. Very bad. The cat 
is dead. .. . We dragged it in the road.” 
I could hardly believe that he had so 
transgressed his love for animals, but evi- 
dently his need for Wallace’s approval had 
led him to join in torturing the cat. That 
he could tell me about it was a sign— 
which he as well as I sensed—that life 
was now less fearful than it had been 
even a few short weeks before. 


The last week of the summer Herbert 
was “up to” Wallace in several areas. 


§ His scooter was just as good as Wallace’s— 
# even better, for attached to its front was 


a wornout auto switch for which Wallace 
had dickered for a whole morning. How 
much his new resourcefulness was due to 
the presence of tools and materials and 
how much to Wallace’s example we can- 
not say. But when his mother wanted him 
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at home for a visit, two days was the 
limit, for sitting on the curb and swinging 
in the playground no longer sufficed. 

Twelve-year-old David was from a 
broken home under the burden of adjust- 
ing to a well-meaning but overly severe 
second father. His young-looking mother 
worked in a department store because she 
wanted to raise a middle-class standard of 
living. David was superior academically, 
but any interest in or aptitude for prac- 
tical affairs was totally lacking. He rarely 
saw a job through and usually failed in 
measuring up to small responsibilities. 
He would agree to brush the vegetables 
but before the pot was half-full he would 
be off on a chase. His appreciation for ani- 
mals was undeveloped though he grew 
fond of our two pigs whose feeding was 
the only task he accepted and did well. 
He found peculiar pleasure in lashing the 
horse, in submerging the kittens in the 
creek, in chasing the sheep until their 
tongues hung out, in de-tailing the roosters, 
and in stoning the turkeys from their 
roost. We carefully explained to him the 
animals’ nature and use and tried to in- 
terest him in caring for them. But nothing 
changed his attitude and after two weeks 
my patient husband helped me decide that 
our poor creatures should no longer be 
the victims of David’s twelve years’ non- 
association with animals. The homestead 
was quieter after David left but his mother 
told us that he was homesick for the 
farm, the first time in his life he had ever 
been afflicted with that malady. 


John and Betty, Ruth and Martha 


The Wilson children, John thirteen, 
and Betty twelve, were cooperative and 
normal, joining in the work and fun very 
naturally. Betty loved to sew and bake 
and from the first was often in the kitchen. 
Indeed, all the children were. We’ tecog- 
nized that the kitchen in a productive 
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home is a source of much vital learning 
for children, but too much audience there 
can be as devastating as the proverbial 
too many cooks. So we welcomed John’s 
appearance one day with a sign from 
which he read in commanding tones, 
“People working. Enter at your own risk,” 
before tacking it to the kitchen door. 


We made special plans to keep John 
and Betty in the sun and air. Shifting for 
themselves in town—with mother work- 
ing and no father: in the home—had left 
them pale and undeveloped, with greatly 
enlarged adenoids and tonsils. Desultory 
eating habits must have been common. 
Daily they longed for the candy store; 
vegetables they ignored and chose to eat 
principally of bread and starches. Even 
though we count our bread superior to 
almost any other we had to restrict its use 
to bring the proper balance. 


Most urban of our children were Ruth 
and Martha, just entering their teens. Both, 
from broken homes, live in a children’s 
home of high rating in New York City. 
It was in the summer camp of this home 
that I had been nature counsellor when 
these girls were just starting to school. 
This was their first experience on a real 
farm. Their misery, that first week, was 
painful to see. “Its so quiet here!” moaned 
Ruth. “No excitement, no trolley cars, no 
kids around!” (Wallace was very much 
around, and so was Herbert, but the girls 
were hardly aware of them). They were 
saved from complete desolation only by 
their movie magazines with which they 
came well supplied. Personally auto- 
graphed photos of their favorite stars ap- 
peared on the wall, too, to remind them 
that somewhere another and better world 


existed. 


“Are there any movies around here?” 
Martha asked the third day. Yes, we sup- 
posed there were and we would try to find 
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out what was playing. Anticipation of th An 
show on Saturday sustained them through} qui 
that first week of adjustment to rura I 
tempo. They didn’t like the food; shaj 
didn’t know how to cook; dishwashing§ som 
they hated. The horse was too slow; othe and 
animals uninteresting. The big loom ing gee. 
trigued them but threading it was tom dec 
awful to try. The radio didn’t work accl 
when the movie magazines gave out the and 
tried picking out tunes on the piano. for | 
One day they watched me give a piang 7 
lesson to a neighbor boy. Would they like) Rut 
to play from notes? Yes, they though over 
they would, and a beginning was mad@ blac 
immediately. For the next few days th mad 
piano was a bright spot in their lives§ pbatc 
They spent hours working at the simplg jar 
melodies in Thampson’s Beginners’ Book§ phil 
They liked to sing and began offering th@ the | 
latest hits. But singing at campfire was @ is n 
flop. Only eight people! “Our campfire itf are : 
Connecticut has pep!” they reminded us. § are 
In family council at breakfast we talke@ if w 
about sharing the work, and laid plans fe A 
the day. An alternation scheme was worked _leve 
out with one girl assigned to help with} duce 
dishwashing for a week; the other to a ours 
with cooking and serving. Ruth was om light 
the cooking squad first and bravelg dren 
launched into stirring a cake. With mg to ¢ 
this is always a ten-minute affair, kitchemg assig 
mixer as aid. But with Ruth it was dif™ acco 
ferent. She spilled the flour, upset th R 
vanilla, dropped an egg, and generallg defir 
succeeded in cluttering the table, sink an@ more 
counters. In the midst of the confusion sh@ Each 
suddenly burst out, “Why go through alg ask 
this when you can go to town and buy @ age 
cake?” We explained that with all ou igno 
materials at hand it is much cheaper tm Pest 
do it at home, and with fresh butter, eggs loom 
and whole flour it is more nutritioug 4ay 
“And,” I added encouragingly, “whem 84 
you get used to it you will find it is jam 
to do. It is something like being an artist the | 
SEP1 
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of thel An artist doesn’t paint beautifully and 
roughy quickly the first time he tries it.” 

| In time the cake issued from the oven, 
shapely, well-baked, sweet-smelling. And 
something happened to Ruth. She gasped 
and exclaimed. Her face was a delight to 
see. She handled it reverently, frosting and 
decorating it, and when it was joyously 
acclaimed at supper Ruth looked at me 
and grinned, “This is part of the reward 
for all our work, isn’t it?” 

That was a beginning; from then on 
Ruth seemed more alive. She. all but took 
over the cooking. She canned cherries, 
blackberries and peaches in succession; 
made jams and jellies; baked bread. A 
batch of cookies appeared as fast as the 
jar emptied. She talked as she worked, 
philosophizing about many things. “At 
the Home,” she said one day at dishes, “‘it 
is not hard to get into trouble. There 
are so many rules. Here it is different. We 
are free, and besides you would feel bad 
if we did something wrong.” 

After awhile it was possible to raise the 
level of our morning planning. We intro- 
duced a quiet time in which we thought of 
ourselves, our motives and actions in the 
light of the best we knew. Now the chil- 
dren began to volunteer their contribution 
§ to the day’s tasks instead of waiting for 
chen§ assignments. At noon we checked on these 
s diff accomplishments. 

t th Ruth responded to that, too, for we saw 
erally definite signs of self-discipline. She was 
k am more rigorous about her piano practice. 
n sh@ Each day she would discover problems and 
rh alg ask for help. She began reading the teen- 
age books which she had previously 
ignored in favor of thrill magazines. She 
§ persuaded Martha to help her thread the 
loom, and her rug was woven the same 
day the threading was completed. She 
organized berry picking forays for her 
jam making; she planned a dress, bought 
the pattern and material and kept at it 
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until a lovely frock was ready for the 
square dance party. She visited the neigh- 
bors, planned a recital and learned to milk. 
One night after milking she bounced into 
the house with, “I’ve had such a happy 
day! I’ve been so busy!” Just two months 
since she had groaned over the country’s 
dullness. 


On Food, Campfires and Nature Study 


The children’s reaction to simple food 
was interesting to watch. We had thought 
the past decade of scientific education in 
child feeding would have shown up in this 
group. But no; only two were not “finicky.” 
All the others refused many wholesome 
things because they did not ke them. 
Beans, chard and cottage cheese were chief 
objects of scorn. Our New York City girls 
did not recognize the flavor of fresh beans 
or carrots. Whole raw milk was the one 
thing they all enjoyed from the first though 
the question, “Why isn’t it pasteurized?” 
brought forth much discussion. Sour milk 
and cream were fit, in their eyes, only for 
disgusted discard, but after hearing of the 
contribution of sour milk to the amazing 
health of the Hunza people it became a 
welcome source of salad dressing. Our 
coarser full-grain bread was at first a toler- 
ated curiosity but became so well liked 
that when an emergency made necessary 
the use of store-bread, they left the latter 
uatouched. Eventually, raw and cooked 
fruit took the place of cake and pastries, 
and daily ice cream of uncooked eggs, un- 
refined sugar and raw milk supplanted the 
need for lolly-pops and gum drops. 


It wasn’t long before mealtimes were 
high spots in the day, not only because of 
the food which they came to relish but 
because of the zest added by helping to 
produce it. One day a visitor's commenda- 
tion of the bread led Billie to say eagerly, 
“I ground the flour and Mrs. Loomis 
baked it.” “I dug the potatoes,” said Herb- 
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ert. “I peeled them,” put in Wallace. “I 
picked the berries and Elizabeth made the 
pie,” from Betty. “I milked the cow,” 
boasted Ruth. “I churned,” added Martha. 
“What about the chicken? Didn't I pick 
and dress it?” asked Eugene. “I made the 
tomato juice,” reminded Marie, and to 
conclude the cycle of production, “Mr. 
Loomis (who is employed in town) earned 
the money to buy the homestead.” 

After several weeks campfires were wel- 
come events. Earlier clamorous pleading 
for scarey stories had subsided for the chil- 
dren now knew that the story of the bee, 
of the stars, or the interpretation of some 
experience of the day had an interest, too. 
It was not difficult then to drift into a 
pleasant silence, sensing the dearness of 
each one and enjoying the coziness of the 
small group. One night the song, “The 
More We Get Together the Happier We'll 
Be,” came quietly out of the silence to say 
what was in our minds. Then it was para- 
phrased to “work together,” “play to- 


THOSE WHO PROMOTE or pursue research 
projects in child development are sometimes 
constrained to wonder when thé new insights 
whith are the fruits of their research may be 
expected to appear. The adoption in February 
of this year of new criteria for teacher education 
by the Regents of the State of New York may 
supply one answer to their question, for the 
criteria give first place to studies of child 
and adolescent growth and development. Others 
deal with social understanding, acquaintance 
with the cultural heritage, mastery in one or 
more selected fields, methods of instruction and 
conditions of campus life, understanding of the 
learning process (with ability to practice the 
— art effectively), and, finally, apprecia- 
tion of the responsibility and ideals of the 
teaching profession. 

In such a setting the first criterion and the 
brief explanatory statement accompanying it 
may be quoted: “An adequate understanding 
of young people of school age; of the nature of 
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gether” and a dozen other forms as each 
thought of things we had enjoyed doing, 

Nature study was not omitted. As earth 
worms were uncovered in the garden, ag 
strange insects and pests were encountered 
and as weather changes were experienced, 
stories were -forthcoming and research 
began. As far as they could grasp them 
we challenged the children to consider th 
larger problems of rural living—problems 
of soil and food chemistry, of land tenure 
and independence. Little by little they say 
deeper meaning in everyday activitie 
the dignity of work that requires head and 
hand and feeling, that developed every 
capacity of one’s person—the possibility of 
art in functional handmade things and the 
mystery and wonder of growth. 

There is a big empty place at Lane's 
End Homestead since the nine children 
have gone back to the cities from which 
they came. We feel sure that the country 
needs children and surer still that the 
children need the country. 





















the physical and emotional development of 
youth through the years of formal schooling; 
of the way the minds of the young work and 
their interests and motives shift and ma 
during the critical adolescent years. 

“A program of teacher education should in 
clude studies in human growth and develop 
ment. Classrom instruction in this field and the 
presentation of data assembled by the variou 
sciences which throw light upon the physical 
and emotional development of children and 
adolescents should be supplemented by: (a) 
experience with children and adolescents (i 
and out of school); (b) studies of individua 
children and young people; and (c) information 
derived from various social agencies intereste 
in the young. This part of the program should be 
carried out cooperatively by instructors in sever 
fields, with the help of trained persons in schoc 
and social agencies."—Harold E. B. Speight 
Executive Secretary, Committee, Assoctation 
Colleges and Universities. 
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A study of the body and how it works and 
why it works as it does can provide a funda- 
mental basis for developing self-respect. 
Young children are interested in and can 
know much more about themselves. Mr. 
Palmer, professor of rural education, Cornell 
University, makes some suggestions on bow 
to begin such a study and gives several rea- 
sons why such a study today bas merit. 


LAST NIGHT I LISTENED to a broad- 
cast of the “Quiz Kids.” One youngster 
went into great detail about the races of 
South Amercan coatis. He knew what 
noises might be expected to issue from 
young and old pelicans before and after a 
meal. I wish I might have asked him a 
few important questions about himself, 
the animal with which he will be most 
closely associated throughout his life. 
Knowledge about coatis and pelicans may 
increase his conceit but more knowledge 
about himself should increase his self- 
respect. In my judgment, most youngsters 
of the “Quiz Kid” type do not need to 
have their conceit stimulated; but if they 
are to continue to live happily with the 
rest of the world, they will need to de- 
velop a healthy respect for themselves. 
Probably one of the things which will pull 
most of us through the hectic times which 





Eprror’s Note: Readers of this article will be inter- 
ested to know that Mr. Palmer has written a series of 
leaflets on such subjects as ““You”—introducing young 
children to a stu of their bodies and how they 
work; “The Finer Side of Life’’—consideration of hu- 
man attitudes, and “Outdoor Living”—designed to help 

live successfully out-of-doors for at least 

-four hours at any time of the independ- 

ent of any permanent shelter. A list of other ti in 

the series may be obtained from The Department of 

Rural Education, The New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University, Ithaca. 
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By E. LAURENCE PALMER 


| Lets Study Ourselues 


are before us is respect for our own ability 
and our own limitations based on what 
we have learned of ourselves in times of 
stress. 

We can direct children to a study of 
their own bodies in such a way that they 
need not take themselves to pieces nor 
wait for a post mortem which they would 
be unable to read anyhow. We can direct 
them to accept as evidence those things 
about themselves which they can see, feel, 
hear, smell and taste. Studying the physics 
of the levers in the hands, the external 
evidence of the internal circulation of 
blood, the mapping of taste on the tongue, 
and the ability or lack of it to see, hear, 
taste, and smell inevitably develops a 
rather profound respect for the body and 
for the mind which is responsible for. its 
health. 

Let us look at one of our hands. Any 
finger alone has serious limitations. It can 
bend forward to the palm but it cannot 
bend far toward the back of the hand, It 
cannot twist itself. It cannot lengthen or 
shorten itself to any great degree. And 
while it can work cooperatively with some 
fingers on the hand, it cannot work 
equally well with all fingers. Rest the tip 
of a finger on a cube of ice for a while 
and for a short time thereafter it will not 
sense touching a hot matchhead. Some 
parts of the hand are more sensitive to 
pain, to heat, to infection, to irritation 
than are others. “Ae: 

We might get discouraged if we empha- 
sized only the limitations of the hand. We 
know, however, that we have two hands 
and while we cannot scratch the back of 
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one hand with the fingers of that hand, yet 
we can use the arm and scratch the back 
of the hand on something else or we can 
use the fingers of the other hand. While 
we cannot twist a finger by itself, we can 
“with a simple twist of thé wrist” twist all 
fingers. While all parts of the hand are 
not equally sensitive, this fact should not 
be discouraging. We could do little hard 
manual work if the palms of the hands 
were like the skin between the fingers. And 
if the whole hand were covered with cal- 
louses, it might sometime suffer injury be- 
cause of its insensitiveness to many kinds 
of danger. If we look at the hand in this 
way, we find in it the basis of a pessimistic, 
inadequate, morbid, depressing, discourag- 
ing philosophy. We also find in it the 
basis for a confident, happy, self-respecting 
philosophy which will lead to constructive 
behavior. Whichever philosophy we choose 
to follow will affect character whether we 
like it or not and the nature of character 
will in part determine our ability to live 
happily somehow no matter what sort of 
world evolves from the present chaotic 
situation. 


The Need for Functional Education 


Many of our textbooks give great detail 
about the bones and muscles of the hands 
without suggesting that the development 
of manual skills is dependent upon their 
manipulative ability. Similarly, there has 
come into our school literature in recent 
years a great amount of material about 
the anatomy of the reproductive organs 
with comparatively little information on 
how these organs behave, how they may 
be used intelligently, and how this use 
affects us generally. Kinsey of Indiana 
has written some straightforward papers 
on the subject but they have not been cir- 
culated widely. Instead, we have book 
after book full of illustrations of the anat- 
omy of the reproductive systems, few if 
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nocturnal emission. 


We have swung from the time when it © 
was not considered nice to talk about sex © 
through the period when we went around 
Robin Hood’s barn to study how the lily, © 
the emblem of purity, reproduced, and on 
to blatant, lurid literature which recog. | 


nizes no privacy. In taking that swing we 


failed to point to the technical absurdities | 
of using the lily to illustrate the repro- | 
duction of mammals and we failed to pro- | 


vide wholesome guidance leading to such 
use of the reproductive organs as will be 
most likely, in the long run, to bring hap- 
piness to the individual. We do not need 
to magnify the importance of the repro- 
ductive organs by displaying lurid charts 
of them or by giving involved accounts 


of their morphology, when we fail to tell 


a boy or girl or a man or woman what 
he may expect by ordinary normal use or 
abuse of these parts of the body. 

A recent book prepared as a supple- 
mentary reader at the junior high school 


level devotes twelve pages to the anatomy — 
and embryology of the human being from ~ 
conception to birth. So far as I can find | 


there is not a word about the times when 
the breeding act may lead to the production 
of young in the animals considered. There 
is not a word which would allay fears aris- 


ing from new and strange experiences | 


which may come to adolescents. There is 
plenty of material in this book which 


would whet the appetite of a depraved 
youth but little that would direct wisely 


the behavior of a youngster who was nor- 
mally curious about changes which he or 
she may be experiencing. In my judgment, 
there is as much or more danger in pre- 
senting to some children the details about 
the uterus and the seminal vesicles as 
there might be in telling them nothing 


any of which give any information useful 
to a girl who experiences her first mens- 
trual flow or to a boy who has his first — 
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whatever about these parts of the human 
anatomy. 

And just as we need simple direct guides 
to the study of different parts of our body 
to the end that we may gain respect for 
ourselves so we need more and simpler 
literature dealing with nutrition, with 
health, with attitudes toward the world in 
general, and helps on what to do in an 
emergency. 

In the present war emergency we have 
an excellent opportunity to develop a 
functional education. Learners young and 
old will not be satisfied with academic 
answers to real, pressing problems. Much 
that has been taught in high school 
science has been found useless in training 
those who are taking an active part in 
the war effort. This is largely due to the 
weakness of the type of educational phil- 
osophy which considers a description of 
tropical air currents as adequate develop- 
ment of the study of weather in a temper- 
ate zone town which is experiencing an 
out-of-season blizzard. Such a philosophy 
just cannot meet the demands of the times 
and teachers must get away from the high- 
sounding generalizations which many of 
them have been taught. They must begin 
to learn real lessons by experimenting 
with what they have before them. It may 
be just one of the youngster’s hands which 
provides the data; but if it is, it will deal 
with the facts about that hand. 

Such a realistic approach will mean the 
elimination of much of the junk with 
which our school curricula have been 


ONG, too long America, 


loaded. It may be more important this next 
year to know how to keep warm in a local 
snowbank than to read how Eskimos are 
reputed to live. Our dinosaurs will have 
to become as rare in our courses of study 
as they are among the living things on 
the earth. The time spent formerly on 
them may better be spent on learning 
what their descendants are doing in our 
own back yards now, or in getting usable 
literature about poisonous reptiles into the 
hands of our fighting men who may sud- 
denly find themselves dropped by para- 
chute on a tropical island. Our whole edu- 
cational offering is in for a wholesome 
overhauling, if we are to develop persons 
able to match the Japanese who are re- 
puted to be able to live off the land for a 
month without support of a mobile kitchen 
or a cafeteria. 

When we have developed a generation 
which can stand on its own feet, knows 
how to cross a river safely without a boat, 
knows how to get suitable drinking water 
from a marsh and how to avoid getting 
lost in a wilderness, then we will have a 
generation with respect for its own ability. 
It will not come through talking to stu- 
dents but by living with them and by 
learning with them. It is possible that 
through intelligent living and learning 
with our students they will come not 
only to respect themselves more but also 
may feel more respect for us as well. Im- 
provement in this direction is possible and 
desirable. It is most likely to come if there is 
a real cause for such a change. 


Traveling roads all even and peaceful you learn'd from joys and prosperity only, 
But now, ah now, to learn from crises of anguish, advancing, grappling with direst 


fate and recoiling not, 


And now to conceive and show to the world what your children en-masse really 


are... 
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How the elementary teachers in Richmond, 
Virginia, interpreted certain principles of 
democratic living, effected changes in their 
school system and contributed to their own 
professional growth as a group and to their 
own self-respect as individuals. Miss Davis 
is assistant director of research for the 
National Education Association, W ashing- 
ton, D. C., and Miss Nesbitt is a teacher in 
the Maury Elementary Public School, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


SPRING IN DIXIE ALWAYS stirs the 
spirit. But the vernal impulse in March of 
1938 must have been especially strong. 
That was the month that saw the beginning 
of a new and exciting chapter in the history 
of elementary education in Richmond, 
Virginia. 

It was Democracy that started it. The 
elementary teachers had been going to 
summer school, reading the educational 
journals, and attending conventions. Some 
of them who take philosophy seriously 
enough to think it should affect practice, 
began to ask questions. Is Democracy like 
the weather? Why should so many people 
in education talk about it if nobody does 
anything about it? Could the elementary 
teachers in Richmond do something about 
it? If so, what? 

That kind of questioning in meetings 
of the Elementary Teachers’ Association 
finally brought results. Ten members were 
set to work, as a Committee on Policies, to 
try to find the answers. A month later, in 
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By HAZEL DAVIS and MARION NESBITT 


A Self-Starting Program 
of Professional Growth 








April 1938, the Association adopted the 
Committee’s report. This is what it said;) 


The Committee on Policies of the Elementary 
Teachers’ Association was instructed by the 
Association in March, 1938, to take into careful 
consideration the principles of democracy as 
they apply in education and to study such impli- 
cations as might properly affect the Richmond 
School system. With these ends in view the 
Committee consulted the Superintendent, Mr. 
Binford, and the Assistant Superintendent, Mr. 
Norris. The Committee now wishes to submit 
to these officers and to the Elementary Teachers’ 
Association a report resulting from their investi- 
gations. 

In order to find a common ground for dis- 
cussion and specific procedures, we wish to make 
some statements concerning democracy. These 
statements are, we feel, generally accepted in 
a democratic society. 

Democracy is an American tradition. Despite 
the distortions in its application, it is still the 
hope that creates a vitalizing force in the 
American mind. Democracy is government from 
within the governed as opposed to government 
from without. Growth takes place from witht 
not from impact of force on matter. Only < 
we experience do we learn and we learn that 
which we accept, and as we accept it to live 
by it. 

Formerly the idea existed that divine author- 
ity or knowledge properly resided in a few only, 
but our democratic ideal has dispelled this belief. 
For we realize that the common man can think, 
and by thinking he can change things. This lift 
ing of man’s thinking to an increasingly hig 
level can be expected only as man is educated. 

Democracy cannot exist without the educatioai 
of the masses. Public education is an Americafi 
tradition. The ways of democracy are experi 
mental and therefore are slower than autocracy, 
and mistakes are made. Yet we cannot lea 
to live democratically unless we practice demo 
cratic living, nor shall we be able to tead 
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children to take their places in a democratic 
society unless we make of the schools labora- 
tories for such living. 

If we as public educators accept democratic 
principles, we must recognize that as far as 
feasible all who are concerned in the results of 
a policy should share in making the policy. 
Individuals must make constructive contribu- 
tions for their own growth. 

As regards the teachers’ sharing in mi':ing 
the policies of the school system, some have 
argued that many teachers are not capable of 
this. To this argument a contrary argument must 
be brought. If teachers are not capable of shar- 
ing in formulating a policy when each detail is 
being carefully weighed and finally blended into 
a whole, how can they be expected to accept 
intelligently and put into practice that policy 
ready-made by others? 


We believe that in the degree teachers are 
encouraged to participate according to capacity, 
in like degree will they increase that capacity 
to do this very thing on a higher I- vel. What 
has keen said here of teacher-administrator rela- 
‘ionships must also be said of teacher-pupil re- 
lationships. It cannot be done on one level 
unless it is done all the way through. 

While it may be properly asserted that a 
teacher when dealt with autocratically cannot in 
turn .reate democratic relationships between 
herself and her pupils, it must just as truly be 
asserted that a teacher who does not under- 
stand the working of these principles in her 
own classroom cannot participate in the larger 
circle of contact with fellow-teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators. It is the responsibility 
of the teacher to see that children in their school 
living receive from her those things she asks for 
herself in her relationships to the school group 
as a whole. 

This kind of sharing, participation, and co- 
operation by all members of a system affects 
the proper working of the whole. When this is 
done, each individual can act with reference to 
the good of every other individual. Purposes 
and ideals are shared. Freedom is shared. And 
the greater the extent to which barriers and 
isolations are removed, the greater will be the 
opportunity for sharing in all respects. Democ- 
facy is not a pattern or a form, it is a spirit, 
a way of living. When such participation as 
this is practiced, certain definite results may be 
expected: (1) better policies will result; (2) 
there will be closer cooperation among work- 
ers; (3) the professional status of teachers will 
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be raised; (4) the personal and professional 
self-respect of teachers will increase; (5) a 
higher type of teacher will be attracted to the 
profession, and the unprofessional, the incom- 
petent, and the indifferent will gradually be 
eliminated. 

In the light of all the foregoing, we make the 
following specific suggestions as to areas where 
inquiries should be made concerning teacher 
Participation: 

(1) Curriculum changes or revisions. 

(2) Selection of books. 

(3) Regulations governing selection, order- 
ing, and distribution of supplies used as teaching 
materials. 

(4) Relationships of teachers to principals, 
supervisors, and other administrators. 

We feel that smoothness in administration is 
valuable only as it contributes to the growth of 
the children in the schools and not as an end 
in itself. 

(5) The planning and conduct of faculty 
meetings. 

(6) Policies governing such matters as 
grades, promotions, reports to parents, standard 
tests, and homogeneous grouping. 

(7) Policies governing such matters affecting 
teachers as reports on professional work and 
medical reports on health. 

(8) Planning educational effectiveness in 
school buildings, equipment, and furnishings. 

(9) Selection and plans for visiting speakers 
and educational conferences. 

(10) The development of equitable salary 
schedules. 


We do not think that this program can be 
carried forward by questionnaires sent to teach- 
ers, or by notices on bulletin boards. Nor do we 
believe that discussions in faculty meetings in 
the respective buildings will suffice. 

Our request is that the superintendent con- 
sider the feasibility of arranging for committees 
made up of teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators to consider such matters as the above. 
We suggest that teachers be allowed to name 
their representatives on these committees, and 
that the committees be delegated the responsi- 
bility for making further suggestions in accord- 
ance with the program outlined, and any other 
suggestions that will help to carry forward the 
spirit of democracy in the Richmond Public 
Schools. 

As a speech at a convention, the above 
statement of principles would not have 
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sounded bold or especially new, even in 
1938. But for the elementary teachers of 
a large city school system to set forth their 
own bill of rights as an official statement— 
this was something new, ¢ven for freedom- 
loving Virginia! 

When the next school year began the 
Committee on Policies made another rec- 
ommendation to the Association. They 
proposed that each month the Association 
should discuss some paramount profes- 
sional issue. They were very insistent that 
it be a live issue, something that made a 
real difference in the lives of the pupils in 
their classes. 

The promotion of pupils was such an 
issue. Month after month the teachers 
wrestled with it. They had no legislative 
power to change policy. But they talked 
about the things that they would like to do 
if they could, as well as the things that 
they themselves could do better within the 
existing system. They criticized one anoth- 
er’s suggestions. They read, and studied, 
and observed, and thought, and talked 
again. These were closed meetings with 
nobody there but the teachers. But after 
the meetings were over the ideas expressed 
there were kept alive and growing. 


Curriculum Making and Public Forums 


The next year, 1939-40, began with an- 
other formal statement of principles, pre- 
sented by the Committee on Policies and 
approved by the Association. This time the 
curriculum was suggested as the topic for 
attention. The concrete proposal was in 
these terms: 

We suggest that the superintendent's aid be 
sought in a study of curriculum-making in the 
city of Richmond. We further suggest that he 
be asked to appoint a committee, having large 
teacher representation, to take the leadership 
in this study. This committee, working more 
closely with the State Department of Education 
and seeking to avail itself of its resources, 
should contribute much to curriculum develop- 
ment in Richmond. 
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In the light of the foregoing we suggest thar 
the discussions for the coming year be built 
around curriculum problems which are of para.’ 
mount interest to this group. 

The city-wide committee was not formed 
that year but the teachers discussed the 
curriculum. They invited specialists from 
the State Department of Education to ex- 
plain the famous Virginia plan of curricu- 
lum revision. There were four such meet. 












ings where a forum began when the} 






speech-making was over, and weighty 
issues were argued back and forth by the 
members of the Elementary Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and their guest speakers. : 

By the fall of 1940, the Association was 
ready for a new venture—forum discus- 
sions open to the public. In January 1941 
every teacher in Richmond received from 
the Elementary Teachers’ Association an 
invitation to four forum discussions, to be 
led by outstanding educators brought to 
the group by the Association. The subjects 
were: “What Lies Behind the New Educa- 
tion?”, “Democracy in the Schools,” “Mod- 
ern Trends in Salary Schedules,” ‘“Enrich- 
ing the Curriculum Through the Language 
Arts.” 

This plan of open forums was continued 
in 1941-42, with addresses and discussions 
on the following topics: “Purposes a 
Education,” “Promoting Desirable Learn- 
ing,” “Living in the Classroom,” “The 
Teacher's Point of View.” * 

What have been the results of all this 
effort? For one thing, a city-wide cur 
riculum committee of teachers, supervisors, 
and principals was appointed by the super- 
intendent early in the school year 1940 































1 Another step in professional growth was taken by 
the Elementary Teachers’ Association in 1941-42 whet 
it became co-sponsor with the Parent-Teacher 
ciation of the annual Children’s Book Fair, h 
every afternoon for a week at Richmond’s 
department store. A feature of the fair is a bo 
agen of characters from children’s books, gr 

y children from all the elementary schools. c 
1942 the e told of the building of America begii 
ning with Leif the Lucky and coming up to the p 
ent day and young Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
Book Fair was started several years ago from the 
of a committee on children’s reading. 
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41. This committee made a questionnaire 
survey of the teachers’ ideas as to what 
should be done about the curriculum. In 
1941-42 nine study groups were at work 
on the topics that the questionnaire picked 
out for immediate attention. 

The elementary teachers also feel that 
they had a share in getting work started 
on the new single-salary schedule that was 
adopted in August 1941. The committee 


of teachers and administrators that did the 


preliminary work on the schedule was 
appointed immediately after the open 
forum at which the teachers discussed prin- 
ciples of salary scheduling. 

Perhaps the most important outcome of 


the study program, however, is to be 
found within the elementary teachers 
themselves. Their pride in their profes- 
sional organization has grown. Attendance 
at all meetings of the Association is larger. 
There is more discussion and participation. 
The teachers are finding it a stimulating 
experience to open for public discussion, 
on a highly professional plane, some sub- 
jects that in the past have been privately 
discussed, often with expressed discontent. 
The united professional approach to these 
problems has at least opened some leads 
toward their solution and has brought to 
the teachers a greater awareness of their 
ability to face other professional issues. 


Thinking 


By ANN CLARK 


Earth, 
They are saying 
That you are tired. 


They are saying 
That for too long 
You have given life 
To the sheep 

And the people. 


They are saying 

That the arroyos 

Are the hurts we have made 
Across your face, 

That the moccasin track 

And the sheep trail 

Are the cuts we have given you. 


Earth, my mother, 

Believe me when I tell you, 
We are your children, 

We would not want to hurt you. 


I am only little. 
I cannot do big things, 
But I can do this for you. 


I can take my sheep 

To new pastures. 

I can take them 

The long way 

Around the arroyos, 

Not through them, 

When we go to the water hole. 


This way 

Their little feet, 

Their sharp pointed feet, 
Will not make the cuts 
Across your face 

Grow deeper. 


This way 

The worn pastures 

Can sleep a little 

And grow new grass again. 


I can do this 
To heal your cuts, 
To make you 
Not so tired. 


Earth, my mother, 
Do you understand? 


From The Little Herder in Spring, a reader for Navajo children 
published by the U. 8. Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
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People Want a New Way 


E ARE LIVING IN A PARADOX. DESIRING THE WAYS of peace we 
are engaged i in war, heartily supporting its demands and adjusting 
to its curtatlments of our American traditions of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. In education, for decades, we have advocated 
the discipline of free men, training our children to find their own goals 
and to direct their own reasonable course toward achieving them. These 
children, now mature, are mobilized and regimented for a purpose which 
is thrust upon them, intricately fabricated by man’s ill-tempered methods 
of living together. Centralized authority, military discipline, sealed orders 


* and unquestioning compliance are the tests which life is imposing upon 


the product of our schools. 


Shall we prepare the new generation to meet the standards of this kind 
of life? No. War is an imperfect way of living but the only method of 
securing human benefits open to us under existing conditions. Now, since 
so large a proportion of the world’s population is under military discipline, 
perhaps it is more than ever necessary that we, in civilian life and in 
schools, should preserve and refine the ways of living together as free men. 


On every hand are evidences that people want a new way of life, new 
methods and techniques of living constructively with their fellow men. 


ERTAIN INFLUENCES OF THE WAR ITSELF ARE MAKING us more 
C conscious of group welfare and less self-indulgent. Our fiber is be- 

coming toughened by struggle in the face of unusual demands and 
extraordinary deprivations. Our eyes are focused on large objectives and 
for the sake of them. we endure suspense where formerly we demanded 
immediate satisfactions. We are critical of provincial policies; our horizons 
are widened to world responsibilities which give perspective to warm, close 
relationships with our fellows with whom we associate every day. 


As we proceed through the school year our efforts should be directed 
toward strengthening the hands of those who are developing in children 
that courageous responsibility for self and the group, that toughness of 
fiber, that breadth of vision, that power to cope with suspense; and above 
all, let us nurture and increase that warmness of human relationship with- 
out which we shall weaken all other gains. Our methods in schools may 
even be the reverse of militarization because we are the keepers and pro- 
moters of the good life. Our armed forces are its defenders. We can and 
must find a way of living together. People want that new way.— Winifred 
E. Bain, President of Wheelock College, Chairman of the Board of Editors, 
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Proof Against Any Bomb 


OU AND I HAVE BEEN REARED IN A WORLD WHICH believes that it 
Y is necessary to protect children from the facts of life and death. 
When someone dies or when a new baby is born, when there is an 
accident or a severe illness or a great sorrow, the children are hurried 
away from it. Specialists in child behavior have told us of many cases 
where a whole life was marred by some terrible early experience. Reared 
in such an atmosphere, trained to protect little children from the impact 
of life’s piercing experiences, we are suddenly faced with the fact that it 
no longer lies within our power to protect them in this way. From the 
single death or the single birth it has been possible to hurry the child 
away, but from the bombings and devastation of war this will not be 
possible. And so in the minds of every one of us there is a question, What 
can I do to keep the children safe now that the old tried ways of protecting 
them are going to fail me? 


Someone who has seen the things which I have seen in other societies 
may help you to see your task in a new light and with new hope. For many 
years I have worked among the primitive peoples of the South Seas—in 
Samoa, in New Guinea, in Bali. These peoples do not share our belief that 
birth and death are unsuitable for children’s eyes. I have witnessed scenes 
in these countries which all of you would find shocking—post-mortem 
Caesarean operations and wild mourning ceremonies when the shaky 
floors of the houses built over water rocked ben .ch the violence of the 
crowds of mourning relatives. And at these scenes children and adults 
stood side by side, babies in their mothers’ arms, tc (dlers clinging to their 
mothers’ grass skirts and their fathers’ G strings. The children took these 
events in the same way that the adults took them; after they were over 
no nightmare cries rang through the village. Secure in their parents’ 
presence, part of the experience which the whole group was sharing 
together, the children were not hurt by witnessing scenes which we 
believe would hurt them. 


AR, TOO, IS A GROUP EXPERIENCE, TOUCHING THE lives of many, 
bringing whole neighborhoods closer together. Single individuals, 
single families do not suffer alone but together. If scenes of death 
and terror come—and they may come—our children will not be facing 
isolated, single experiences, but facing them with the whole community. 


We have the English experience to encourage us. Among the evacuated 
children who were sent away from their mothers and teachers to live in 
safe but strange surroundings, there have been many signs of nervous 
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breakdown. Among the children who stayed with their courageous and 
serene parents and teachers among the falling bombs, there have been 
very, very few such nervous breakdowns. The English experience teaches us 
how much more important it is with whom a child meets new and terrify- 
ing experiences than what those experiences are. 
t 

There is another aspect of which you as teachers of little children are 
aware. You stand as substitute mothers during the long day-time hours, 
comforting them and watching over them and giving them security. But 
you do more than that. You reinforce their trust in their own mothers. 
If when Johnnie clings to your hand in sudden panic, pleading for reassur- 
ance, you can answer him quietly, unhurriedly, surely, when he goes home 


. that night he is less likely to repeat that panicky clinging, less likely to 


grasp frantically at his mother’s hand. His mother may be tired and busy, 
the youngest baby may need her, there is supper to be cooked, air raid 
precautions to be observed, perhaps all the dislocation of life which comes 
with air raids themselves. If her child comes to her content, unworried, 
he will bring serenity with him into the home where serenity is needed. 
So it lies within your power to create all over this country little pools of 
serenity—groups of children who are neither panicky or afraid. 


UT IF YOU ARE TO KEEP THE CHILDREN SAFE FROM FEAR—for that 
RB is a possible goal to set—where keeping them safe from the know]- 

edge of death is no longer a possibility, you yourselves must be 
unafraid. Not only your words but the tones of your voices, the set of 
your muscles, the speed with which you turn your heads when there is 
a sudden loud sound—all of these must show no fear. The greatest fear 
which besets you now is not for yourselves, nor is it only that death may 
come to one or the other of the children in your classes or to their homes. 
Death comes there year in and year out and does not make you afraid. 
What you fear is injury to all the children—psychological maiming from 
scenes of terror and destruction from which you may not be able to protect 
them. 


If you can believe me when I say that children are stronger than we 
think, that their ability to come through unharmed is a function of our 
serenity and not of the kind of situations that they face—then you need 
not be afraid. During the trying years to come, whether bombs actually 
fall on our streets or merely set a continual stamp of expected disaster 
upon our lives, you will be able to give to the children in your care the 
sort of serene confidence in their teachers and their mothers which is proof 
against any bomb.—From an address by Margaret Mead, Associate Curator 
of Anthropology, American Museum of Natural History, to kindergarten 
teachers of New Y ork City. 
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Across the Editors Desh 


CATHARINE CONRADI 
who prepared the following 
editorial is the director of the nursery school 
at Greenway, a large housing development built 
and owned by one of Washington, D. C.’s, 
largest real estate companies. This company 
provided and equipped the nursery school and 
pays Miss Conradi’s salary. 

Too many people are saying, after nine 
months at war, “What's the use of all our edu- 
cational planning? We are going back to the 
Dark Ages in education whether we like it or 
not.” 

We can keep on saying these things, and 
we may come to believe them. Or we can say, 
“These times call for streamlined living. We 
must strip living and learning to their bare 
essentials, but the essentials shall be of our 
choosing.” Perhaps our physical well-being may 
at times be in jeopardy, but our mental and 
spiritual well-being shall be what we make them. 

Leg-breaking and chickenpox have been 
major tragedies in our lives heretofore. We have 
been less sure that breaking spirits is a wicked 
thing to do. We have not been too careful to 
discipline ourselves, to take our share of respon- 
sibility and to help children to take theirs. We 
have been more concerned with 1.Q.’s than with 
responsibilities. We have not appreciated the 
evident fact that a cheerful spirit releases mental 
capacities to function. Now a cheerful spirit will 
be worth its weight by any measure, as it always 
was. We have had to be faced with war to 
admit these things. Therein lies the tragedy. 

Now we must consider the serviceability of 
everyone and everything, which after all is an 
essence of democracy. We shall have to consider 
what human service is. Our attitudes and our 
values will influence our children. What do we 
face, really, in war? 

We face loss of life, comfort, freedom of 
movement and an ostrich-like tendency to avoid 
facts. We face the loss of privilege—lesser 
privilege; perhaps the loss of the right to de- 
cide whether we shall serve in our own homes 
or in a larger group—a matter of capacity and 
community need. 

What may we gain? We may gain a deeper 
feeling for others, and a sense of national to- 
getherness that should have influenced our lives 
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since the adoption of the Constitution. National 
togetherness will have to be fostered deliberately 
if we are to be anything but complacent Polly- 
annas and escapists. 

If we have thought that all was right with 
our world, even in America, for the past fifty 
years we have had faulty eyesight or faulty 
emotional functioning. We are gaining in com- 
munity teamwork, but still too many of us “go 
to bed” in the practice blackouts rather than 
further plans for living normal lives under 
abnormal conditions for ourselves and the chil- 
dren. Our future is going to need plans and 
action suited to the changes which are in- 
evitable and can be much to the good if we so 
will them. 

We can help our children with our courage 
because we appreciate their integrity as people— 
our equals—whose lives and ho 
upon the democracy we are defending. Let us 
show them what it is we defend, not by hiding 
them from life, but by demonstrating the real 
essentials of living, the real values that war 
cannot destroy.—Catharine Conrad. 


Cooperative Planning teats and Di- 
and Problem Solving °..0) of tnetraction 
of the N.E.A. and the University of Denver 
sponsored a conference in Estes Park during 
the first two weeks in July. It was the editor's 
privilege to participate in what proved to be a 
delightful experience in informal living and 
learning. 

Various reasons have been given for the suc- 
cess of the conference. There are those who 
say that any experiment would have been suc- 
cessful in such an environment. Surely the cli- 
mate, the weather, the scenery, the altitude, the 
food, and the living quarters all contributed 
their share. Others say that the group was a 
highly selected one of congenial souls who 
could not miss being cooperative. Just about 
every section of the country was represented by 
the forty-five participants who came from many 
different professional groups—county superin- 
tendents, an assistant city superintendent, a 
teacher of first grade, high school teachers, prin- 
cipals of both junior high and elementary 
schools, supervisors, a member of a state de- 
partment of education, guidance directors, 
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teacher education and critic teachers. But there 
was no selection. Anyone who wished might 
come. There were no restrictions and no pre- 
requisites. 

The group did its own cooperative planning 
on what to do and how to do it. A steering 
committee worked with the group leaders in 
planning activities and in carrying them out. 
A recreation committee planned daily activities 
that met the needs of everyone. There were beef- 
steak fries, hikes, horseback rides, nature lec- 
tures, bonfire sings, a bridge tournament, sitting 
on the porch and such sports as archery, 
shuffle board and ping pong. 

In addition to the informal groups that met 
spontaneously at meal time; on the porch; or 
in the village for shampoos, shopping or ice 
cream cones, other groups emerged as changing 
needs and wishes of the group were made 
known. There were individual conference hours 
with group leaders and group members. There 
were cross-sectional meetings devoted to dis- 
cussions of cooperative planning— ways and 
means, illustrations, reasons for, weaknesses and 
strengths, principles of, and evaluation of the 
process in an emergency and in a long-time 
social program. There were special interest 
groups in elementary education, teacher educa- 
tion—in service and pre-service—child devel- 
opment and guidance, in which common prob- 
lems received attention. One informal panel dis- 
cussion on the schools in war time and one 
round table discussion which served as a con- 
ference evaluation and a final group meeting 
completed the cycle of grouping which at all 
times remained flexible and informal. 

There were no examinations, no required 
reading, and no supervised study. The library 
contained approximately «wo hundred books 
which were available at any time to those who 
cared to read. No one was at all concerned if 
a murder mystery chaperoned a book on school 
administration to a cabin in the pines for mid- 
night reading. 

Cooperative planning and problem solving 
as lived and learned in Estes Park marks a new 
high among satisfying experiences. 


ss JENNIE WAHLERT, for- 
ese ted mer president of the A.C.E. 
ogetherness and a supervising principal 


in the St. Louis Public Schools, reports this 
incident: 

Women enrolled in a Red Cross course in 
mass feeding use a St. Louis elementary school 
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for their laboratory. They learn to prepare 
large quantities of food which are served to the 
children in the school. Consequently one hun- 
dred twenty children are benefiting greatly from 
their improved diet and the women are making 
immediate use of their cooking skills. The can- 
teen provides many educational opportunities 
for the children as well. The boys and girls buy 
and serve the food and clean up after the meal. 
Sixty children each week participate in some 
one of these opportunities, rotating the jobs 
to be done. 


, TEACHERS OF youn 
Source Material children will find sales 2 
Building America rich in source material for 
their own study, and the illustrations of interest 
and value to their pupils. Buslding America is 
a series of pictorial study units on modern 
America, sponsored by the Society for Curricu- 
lum Study, published each month from October 
through May, and distributed by the Americana 
Corporation, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
City. Some recent titles include: “Our Latin- 
American Neighbors,” “Our Northern Neigh- 
bors,” “Our Minority Groups: I. The American 
Indians.” Other titles of interest and particularly 
timely are: “Cotton,” “Rubber,” “Aviation,” 
“Our Farmers.” A list of all the titles may be 
obtained from the Americana Corporation. 
Single copies may be purchased for thirty cents 
each. 


E ERRORS IN CREDIT 

hated lines in two of last year's 
issues are called to your attention, with their 
corrections. The frontispiece in the March 1942 
issue is incorrectly credited to the Prospect 
Hill Country Day School. The photograph was 
contributed by Marguerite Kirk, director of the 
department of library and visual aids in the 
Newark, New Jersey, public schools. 

Mary C. Shute, former director of kinder- 
gartens in the Boston, Massachusetts, public 
schools, calls our attention to the incorrect label- 
ing of the photograph which appears on page 
387 of the May 1942 issue. Miss Shute says, 
“The tall teacher standing in the old Rice 
kindergarten is not Caroline Aborn but Mabel 
Hooper who preceded her. Miss Hooper be- 
longed to the group sponsored by the generosity 
of Pauline Agassiz Shaw before Boston accepted 
kindergartens as part of the public school 
system.” 

We are glad to call these corrections to your 
attention and regret that the errors occurred. 
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How Tremont School in industrial Cleve- 
land is contributing realistically to the self- 
respect of its children and patrons and devel- 
oping a constructive program for civic bet- 
terment. Miss McCullough is assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A GREAT AMERICAN may be a states- 
man, a jurist, an inventor,a philanthropist, 
or, temporarily, anyone running for political 
office. But deeply implicated in and con- 
tributive to the future of America may also 
be a public school. Those who undertake 
its work selflessly, idealistically, realistic- 
ally, and with imagination are probably 
more responsible for the fulfillment of our 
democratic destiny than many of us realize. 
The qualities of selflessness, idealism, real- 
ism, and imagination are making a con- 
structive civic force of Tremont Public 
School in industrial Cleveland. By that 
thread, part of the nation’s destiny is held. 


For a hundred years the vicinity of Tre- 
mont School had been the scene of an 
American evolution. In early days the park 
nearby had been the parade ground for 
fashionable carriages, the great homes had 
sheltered Cleveland’s wealthy citizens, and 
the expectation that this was to be the 
heart of a great city and center of culture 
had been reflected in the street names: 
Literary Road, Professor Street, College 
Avenue, and University. Then, with the 
growth of Cleveland’s industrial impor- 
tance, the valley in the sweeping curve of 
the Cuyahoga River had become a welter 
of trains, iron ore barges, tug boats, and 
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By CONSTANCE M. McCULLOUGH 


_ Toward the Making of America 


oil trucks, and the cathedral organ pipes 
of the steel mills rose to dominate the 
skyline. As the haze of industry sifted over 
the community on the cliffs, the fashion- 
able and wealthy moved to the remote 
east heights, leaving their big homes to 
steel workers. Other workers’ homes were 
built —- high, oblong, frame buildings, 
close together, close to the streets, and up 
to the edges of the cliff. Into the region 
were crowded many churches and denom- 
inational schools and as many liquor 
stores, to accommodate the divers beliefs 
and tastes of the Central European popu- 
lation. 

Then came the natural consequence of 
crowded housing, abnormal home condi- 
tions, and poor recreational facilities. In 
1934 a survey by the Cleveland Welfare 
Federation showed the Tremont district to 
be the highest in official juvenile delin- 
quency for the city. On being presented 
with this finding, the more civic-minded 
residents, proud of their history, self- 
respecting, industrious, were aghast and 
angry by turns. Finally they appealed to 
the Cleveland Welfare Federation for a 
solution to this unwanted distinction. The 
answer came in several forms. 


A civic council was organized for the 
consideration of measures to improve the 
community. Its action led to such projects 
as the establishment of recreational centers 
in two abandoned residences where now 
one hundred forty different adult and 
youth clubs hold regular meetings to be 
taught various skills and pastimes by com- 
petent leaders. The welfare agencies of the 
city maintain a local clearing house for all 
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social difficulties, from which the persons 
concerned may be referred quickly to the 
proper agency. In 1939 the Valley View 
Housing Project was completed, where five 
hundred eighty-one families enjoy a stand- 
ard of living impossible ‘of achievement 
otherwise. 

When Pearl Monks came as principal to 
Tremont Public School, enrollment 1400, 
popular comment on the district was still 
such as to disconcert the most adventure- 
some of educators. But her first comment— 
a pleased “These are nice children!”—has 
never been retracted. She saw, as many 
visitors fail to see before they enter the 
school, the possibilities for education in 
the community. With sincere interest and 
concern she entered into the life of the 
residents, attended their meetings, dis- 
cussed their problems, thought about Tre- 
mont School’s part in a constructive pro- 
gram for civic betterment. 

When the other schools wondered how 
their children might cooperate in the com- 
mon effort, Tremont School joined in the 
formation of a children’s civic council 
which, meeting in the same room the fath- 
ers use for the adult council meetings, dis- 
cusses youth problems. Through this chil- 
dren’s organization effective pressure is 
brought to bear on young recalcitrants, and 
children’s campaigns supplement such 
adult projects as Clean-up Week. The 
beginnings of community pride are fos- 
tered here. 


Community Becomes the Curriculum 


Meanwhile the city curriculum as ap- 
plied to Tremont School was beginning to 
feel the critical scrutiny of a few and then 
more teachers. The moo of the cow in the 
kindergarten could be nothing but a fog 
horn to these youngsters, and the fertility 
of Mesapotamia seemed little related to 
the kind of fertility the Cuyahoga River 
Valley evidenced. Three things seemed of 
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paramount importance for the education 
of these children: that they should derive 
sufficient pride in their backgrounds— 
ancestral and immediate—to desire to be 
good citizens, enterprising and moral; that 
they should explore their abilities through 
creative expression and develop power, in- 
terest, and resourcefulness for their voca- 
tion and leisure; and that they should learn 
to plan and work together for the common 
good. 

At this point in pedagogical thinking, 
legend has it, someone waves a wand for 


the imaginative teacher or principal, and © 


smoke-stacks, oil trucks, hooting barges, 
grinding derricks, trains, and tugboats— 
oh, ever so many things—turn to gold. 
For these teachers Central European back- 
ground no longer meant a language diffi- 
culty but a wealth of folk music, story, and 
art. Steel mills were no longer the reason 
for coal-dust in the throat and cinders in 
the eyes but a potential center of interest. 
Both parents working no longer meant 
behavior problems but double informa- 
tional material for the classrooms. In the 
now fashionable neighborhoods of Cleve- 
land, expensive class field trips were the 
price for the riches to be found on the 
doorstep of Tremont School. 

As each teacher became interested in 
undertaking a study of the community she 
had a conference with the principal in 
which the possibilities were discussed and 
plans were formulated. A chart of interests 
to be aroused and appealed to, of experi- 
ences to be gained, of outcomes to be had 
in skills, of subject-matter learnings, of 
attitudes and habits, and of materials to 
be used was developed to guide the work 
and to indicate the areas encompassed or 
ignored. The usual school quota of supplies 
was the sole source of materials except 
those which the children rescued from 
oblivion in junk pile or closet or father’s 
thirteenth pocket and brought to school. 
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Most of the units were a semester in length 
either by intention or the children’s insist- 
ence. Most of them started with an excur- 
sion or, when this was impossible, recourse 
to fathers and mothers, letters to the com- 
pany or project concerned or a delegation 
of two or three children to represent and 
report to the class. All of the primary grade 
units, both in progress and in culmination, 
induced inexhaustible dramatic play. This 
fact caused a child to answer, when asked 
the use of the ladder to the upper deck of 
the tug boat, “It’s too shaky; we can’t use 
it any more.” 

When at the completion of the Valley 
View Housing Project interest and curiosity 
ran high, the kindergarteners naturally 
turned to playing house. Visits to the proj- 
ect were supplemented by an excursion to 
a model home in a department store. One 
side of the kindergarten became a model 
home, each room a three-walled perfection. 
The most popular pastimes were playing 
the piano (whose wooden ivories were 
wrapped in paper) and washing hands at 
the lavatory, the boys characteristically 
wiping their hands on the towels before 
washing. 

Another kindergarten group was com- 
posed mainly of children of oil truck 
drivers, but no lingering along the street 
for them. They were busy in school, build- 
ing their own oil truck and gas station, 
visiting a gas station, talking to a kinder- 
garten-sized gas station attendant and 
watching a kindergarten-sized father drive 
the big paper oil truck. Dramatic play in- 
cluded repainting the station signs, arrang- 
ing oil cans; filling ‘er up; tightening the 
nuts around the pie-pan hub caps; driving 
the truck with careful eye to steering, brak- 
ing, speedometer, oil, battery, and mileage 
gauges. 

What better training in the kindergarten 
than the study of trains? And a kinder- 
garten train has everything. There were 
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real and imitation lumps of coal, coal 
shovels, a brisk fire roaring, a lid that 
opened to the water that was piped to the 
engine through a real pipe, all the engi- 
neer’s indicators and levers, the cord 
through the train to signal the engineer 
and another from him to the bell up front, 
a yellow paper headlight, and gray curly- 
haired smoke that rose a la morning-glory 
vines to a wire above. (Smoke goes wp in 
the valley.) Grass of the genus crépe paper 
grew along the tracks, and a signal post 
stood to one side. 

In the passenger car where kindergarten 
chairs made first class seats the luggage 
was carefully painted in the painted racks 
overhead, and painted lights brightened 
the car when the shades were drawn (and 
frequently ) on their rollers. A mural of the 
local station formed the background for 
station activities. Candy-bar boxes of lug- 
gage were rushed about by children in red 
caps. Firemen, engineer, and conductors 
engaging in their special work wore caps 
appropriately labeled. A mechanic applied 
the oil can to the wheels of the big engine. 
Child-sized paper figures of red-caps and 
passengers peopled the platform, among 
them a girl whose pearly teeth formed a 
perfect ellipse. Across the room a great 
wood-block bridge supported a cardboard 
engine and train of cars. 

In a first grade classroom one could 
see in the distance on the wall the boats 
that ply the Cuyahoga River, replete with 
blue ripples, and in the foreground a ticket 
office whose occupant extolled the tug 
boat as ideal for an outing. Fifteen chil- 
dren bought tickets and went up the gang- 
plank. The gangplank was drawn, the 
anchor weighed, and with a toot they were 
off. A lookout trained paper binoculars on 
the hazards ahead. The captain steered 
assiduously and studied his indicators and 
maps. A wireless apprised him of river 
traffic and physical conditions. A pretty 
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waitress served everyone something from 
a big tray. When a baiting visitor asked 
how the children got the boat down to the 
river after having built it, he was told, 
“We just said ‘hocus pocus,’ and there we 
were on the river.” , 

A post office in the third grade brought 
correspondence with brothers and uncles 
in the armed forces and a thorough knowl- 
edge of postman’s and postal clerk’s duties 
as well as of procedures and requirements 
for money orders and letters. Letter writ- 
ing, the bane of many a child’s existence, 
became such a sport that only summer 
vacation saved the teacher from spending 
the rest of her life in a schoolroom post- 
office, complete with barred windows, 
weighing scales, labeled slots, money order 
tables, and accommodating attendants. 

An upper grade made a study of the 
steel industry. Two murals showed the 
trip many of the workers had taken from 
Europe to America, and the city of Cleve- 
land in which they had found employ- 
ment. A diorama of the Cuyahoga River 
Valley showed the shipping and the mills 
in admirable detail. A table of sample 
materials contributed by parents and 
friends was presided over proudly by the 
children who said, “My mother makes 
thousands of these every night;” “My 
father makes these parts for the flashlight 
batteries;” “These are different grades of 
oil;” and “These materials are used to pro- 
duce steel ingots.” Correspondence with 
children in Minnesota and Texas told the 
first-hand story of iron ore and oil. 

In all of these activities knowledge and 
ease were such that any child in the room 
was able and eager to explain the work 
naturally and spontaneously. Supplemen- 
tary reading of story and informational 
material; the keeping of records; the con- 
struction of graphs, maps and charts; the 
making of reports; the writing of letters 
fill out the picture of these community 
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studies. Meanwhile programs featuring the 
festivals, dances, and folk dress of the na- 
tionality groups, and murals and plaques 
in the school are a tribute to these tradi- 
tions. June does not see the end of Tre- 
mont School’s contribution to its area. A 
handcraft club for older children and a 
play school for young children whose par- 
ents are unable to provide supervision 
during the day are carried through the 
summer. 


A number of ideas remain uppermost in 
the mind of the visitor long after he has 
left Tremont School. One is that vitality 
is the essence of learning. Another is that 
full appreciation of the familiar is an 
excellent basis for passage to the fruitful 
study of the unfamiliar. A third is that 
thoroughness, resourcefulness, authenticity 
of detail, and good workmanship can best 
be taught where knowledge is most abun- 
dant and the material most meaningful. 
Whether or not these children remain in 
the Tremont area, they will stay in it with 
deep understanding or leave it with an 
education which has taught desirable work 
habits as well as constructive community 
attitudes. With all this, these words by the 
principal suggest the admirable sanity of 
the program: “In the reading and other 
work we try to bring in the fanciful and 
humorous to offset the unit emphasis on 
reality.” 

In 1941 the official juvenile delinquency 
for the Tremont district had fallen consid- 
erably below the average for the city. 
The philosophy and vision which guide 
Tremont School seem to promise further 
decrease in delinquency and a persistent 
rise in morale. In balance, in real educa- 
tional values, and in delight for children, 
the work of an increasing number of its 
teachers is hard to equal. This is intelligent 
administration of American education. 
This can be the making of America. 
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By ANITA M. SMITH 


‘I Am An American" -- 
As Sin-Year-Olds See It 


What it means to be an American inter- 
preted in terms of their immediate environ- 
ment in mural form contributed consider- 
ably to broadening the concepts of these 
six-year-olds. Miss Smith is their teacher in 
the public schools of Boulder, Colorado. 


PATRIOTISM IS A VAGUE CONCEPT to a 
six-year-old. Today he hears, sings, and memo- 
rizes patriotic stories, songs and poems which 
probably have little meaning for him. If he is 
given opportunities to express his ideas of 
patriotism in other forms it becomes much 
more meaningful to him and his concepts be- 
come more clear. The making of a mural by 
my group of six-year-olds was their expression 
in art form of the meaning to them of the song, 
“I Am An American.” 

A six-year-old child is capable of producing 
free, creative and expressive art that is delight- 
ful and enjoyable to him. At the same time he 
can be vitally interested in working for a lim- 
ited degree of perfection. Five days were given 
to the making of the mural. More time would 
not have been justifiable nor profitable, nor 
would less time, for the children worked with 
deep satisfaction and interest the entire period. 

First the song was discussed and these sections 
selected to include in the mural: (1) in the 
school, rich or poor; (2) on the farm; (3) in 
the home, young or old; (4) in the valley and 
the hills; (5) on the street, in a crowd. (The 
legends under the illustrations in this article, 
pages 32 and 33, relate the steps in the devel- 
opment of the mural. ) 

The most vital interest was in the school, so 
that section of the song was illustrated first. 
Each child drew the thing about school that he 
wanted most to put into the mural. Those who 
chose the schoolhouse and grounds made many 
trips outside for observation. That American 
public schools fly a flag as an emblem to show 
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that every child may attend whether rich or 
poor, black or white, was a new thought to 
them. Flags went into the pictures in prominent 
places. They observed the trees and shrubs on 
the school grounds and learned that their beauty 
had been preserved through care and protection. 
Trees and shrubs became necessary to the mural. 

Our school is in a small farming area and 
many farm buildings, implements, and crops 
were included in the second section. Since fac- 
tories and mills were not a part of our com- 
munity life, they were not included. 

Jane was full of excitement because three 
orphans were cothing to live with her. The 
first graders shared her joy and excitement by 
centering the home theme around her family 
and the orphans. 

A study of the valley which surrounds our 
town on three sides and the foothills and back 
range of the Rocky Mountains on the other 
side brought forth new appreciations of our 
environment. On our streets and in our schools 
there are Spaniards and Negroes as well as 
white people. The children developed new ap- 
preciations of them and learned to speak of 
them in correct terms. There was much new 
information about how we make our living and 
where our water comes from. The fact that our 
town is the only one to own a glacier as a 
source for water is something unique. These 
new learnings became a part of the mural. 

One little girl, interested to include her 
brother in the mural, asked, “What color shall 
I paint his shirt?” 

“Why not leave it white?” I asked. 

“Oh, no! He has been playing basketball. 
Besides he wears white shirts just for Sunday 
School. Guess I'll paint his shirt orange and 
that will show up the basketball.” 

The ultimate achievement of the week was 
not the mural itself, but the planning, sharing 
and thinking together that combined the efforts 
of every child. The result was a colorful mural 
that expressed in six-year-old language the 
meaning of “I Am An American.” 
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Interpreting ‘I Am Anu Amercan"” 


We paint at the easels 











We draw a section on the blackboard 


We put on the finish- 


ing touches 





Some of us read while 
others paint 








We are going 
to bunt insects 
in the park 


Courtesy Rufus 
Putnam Elemen- 
tary School and 
Margaret Ham- 
pel, Ohio Uni- 
versity. 


By ELEANOR KLOPPENBURG 


We Take a Walk 


Miss Kloppenburg, a kindergarten teacher 
in East Orange, New Jersey, describes a 
walk she and her children took around the 
block. She points out the many things they 
saw which stimulated further observation 
and questions. 


THIS MORNING we took a walk, seventeen 
kindergarten children and I. As we left the 
schoolyard we saw a dog run across the window 
of a store opposite us. Seeing the dog drew 
our attention to a weather-beaten, broken-down 
old harp which stood in one corner of the win- 
dow. Some of us learned for the first time what 
a harp was, and then we went on. 

At the corner we met Martin’s father. He 
was sitting at the wheel of his ice truck, chatting 
with the gas station man. He waved and drove 
away. A car drew up to the tank and we watched 
the meter register, “1 gallon, 15 cents.” We 
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talked about how far the man might go on 
such a small amount of gas and decided that 
he would have to buy more on the other side 
of town. But where would he get another fifteen 
cents? This question drew our attention to the 
attendant’s “pennies” and we were impressed by 
the number he would have for the Red Cross. 
He told us that he had contributed and asked 
if we could tell that he had. “Yes, there is your 
poster on the window.” 

Meanwhile we discovered that we could see 
part of the school building from the gas station 
and in locating the schoolhouse we observed two 
firemen walking on the roof of the engine house 
down the street. We counted the number of 
traffic lights at the corner and were told by 
Martin that his uncle paints the white lines on 
all the streets. Our remarks about traffic regula- 
tions and lines were interrupted by the approach 
of a horse and wagon. “How does the horse 
know when the light is red?” asked Charles. 
“He doesn’t,” answered Tom. “But the driver 


is supposed to know.” 
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Many of the children did not know what reins 
were and had never heard anyone say, “Giddap.” 
As the horse walked slowly past the group, 
Louise observed, “He looked like a tired horse.” 
And he did. 

Allyn contended that the firebox up the 
street, just freshly painted, was yellow, but a 
chorus of protests, “No, it is red,” convinced 
him. Elliot told us how to use the firebox and 
we compared it with the mail box across the 
street. Just then another ice truck drew up to 
the curb. As the driver took a pail of ice into 
the store, Mike said, “That’s to put in sodas. 
Why can’t we have a piece of ice?” 

“Do you know why you should not eat that 
ice?” 1 asked. He assured me that he did. 

Chrysantha noticed a woman on the upstairs 
roof washing windows, and remarked, “That's 
a maid. I can tell by how she looks.” (She was 
wearing a uniform). 

As we turned down Rhode Island Avenue, a 
bus came toward us. “West Orange” read its 
route sign, but Joan read it “New York.” We 
corrected her and when a bus passed going in 
the opposite direction, Bates shouted, “That's 
the bus to go down to New York on. My 
daddy works there.” We talked about directions 
and most of us knew which way to go to reach 
home. On the corner we met a group of second 
graders whose boxes and cans aroused our cu- 
riosity. “We are going to hunt insects in the 
park. If we find any, we'll show them to you.” 
Insects—a new word for most of the group— 
received considerable attention. 


but 
point out our room. 
We went on to watch trees being planted 
the sidewalk. The men were interested in our 
questions and explained that they were young 
maple trees. “But they are dead,” said Sue. “No, 
they are just asleep for the winter,” replied Mar- 
jorie. One of the men told us about the roots 
of the tree and we watched him cover them 
with earth. 

Finally, we inspected the house painting we 
had watched several days before. The work was 
finished and we admired the new green and yel- 
low paint before we noticed that the house 
next door was being painted, too. We talked 
about the painter’s ladder and how its pulleys 
worked and how the hooks held it to the roof. 
We peeked between the houses to see if the 
telephone installer had finished the work he had 
begun yesterday and decided that he had not 
because his tools and ladders were still on the 
Spot. 
Most of us could not decide whether to be 


so we pondered the 
back to school. In the schoolyard we met some 
first graders and told them about the new trees 
that were being planted at the other end of the 
playground. 

As we ate our late mid-morning lunch, we 
decided that of all the things we had seen, we 
liked the horse the best. Not one child had 
noticed an airplane which flew over us. How far 
had we walked? Why, just around the block. 


Jump- Jim- Crow 


By DOUGLAS ENGLISH 


How did I know that though weedy at first 
You grew and grew till your waistcoat burst? 
And you gobbled it up—But still you grew, 

So you gobbled your coat and your breeches too. 
How did I know? How did I know? 
Flibberty-gibbety Jump-Jim-Crow! 


How did I know that your “ting-a-ling-ling” 
Was fiddle an’ scrape of your shin-an’-your- 


wing? 


How did I know that you managed to hear 
Through a hole in your side, since you hadn't 


an ear? 


How did I know? How did I know? 
Flibberty-gibbety Jump-Jim-Crow! 
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Grinding the 
vegetables for 


soup 


A Teacher Shares Her Holly 


Enthusiastic over her summer vacation and 
surprised to learn how little the children 
understood her tales of country life, Mrs. 
Boynton, Teacher of First Grade, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, public schools, took ber 
first grade class to visit ber small farm. 


THE CHILDREN PLANNED for the day by 
organizing committees to harvest food and 
cook the noon-day meal. Two parents and the 
principal supplied their cars for the journey. 

At first the children explored the farm with 
many a chuckle of pleasure and surprise. In 
the garden they pulled carrots, onions, potatoes 
and other vegetables and hauled them to the 
house with the help of a goat and wagon and 
small wheel-barrows. They washed the vege- 
tables at the pump, ground them with food 
grinders, and put them in a kettle of stock. 

Most of the children had never seen a wood 
range and were delighted to bring in wood for 
the fire that cooked their soup. While some 
stirred, others went to the patch to pick melons 
for dessert, and four set the table for lunch. 
Others cut flowers for center pieces and placed 
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them in bowls on the table. Some fed the ani- 
mals and gave them water. After washing at 
the pump, the children ate the lunch they had 
prepared from garden to table. 

The meal over and the dishes washed, they 
took turns riding the pony, and in the goat- 
drawn wagon. Flower seeds were gathered in 
packets to give to mothers for Christmas pres- 
ents, and each child made up a bag of vegetables 
and a bouquet of flowers to take home. Last but 
not least they visited the one-hundred-year-old 
country school up the lane, to greet the children 
and teacher. 

This excursion proved very worth-while to 
the children for they had only a hazy idea of 
farms and the work done on them. After spend- 
ing one day participating in farm life, harvest- 
ing vegetables, cooking and serving a meal, 
taking care of the animals, pumping and carry- 
ing water, and collecting seeds, these children 
became vitally interested in the farmer and the 
many things he does to help us live. This 
simple experience stimulated the children to 
investigate other sources of food and to learn 
about the workers who help to provide it. 
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Books... 


Editor, CLARA BELLE BAKER 


FOR TEACHERS 











THE LITTLE RED SCHOOL HOUSE. By 
Agnes de Lima and staff. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. 355. $3.50. 
If you could stand outside the Little Red 

School House and see the “fives” and “sixes,” 

the “thirteens” and the “tens,” all tumbling 

out at three o'clock, you would know that what 

on inside of the building is exciting and 
wonderful. The children are open, free, friendly; 
inquisitive and informative; alert and respon- 
sive; natural wholesome boys and girls. I can 
recommend that experience, as well as a day, 
or as many more as you can spare, visiting this 
school at 196 Bleecker Street, New York City. 

If you cannot visit the school in person, I rec- 

ommend the book, The Little Red School House. 

It is a substitute and like any other substitute, 

falls short of the reality. 

It was perhaps wise for the authors to wait 
to write the book until they knew that they 
had actually done what they had hoped they 
could do: provide for vital learning in a highly 
urbanized situation. The school is past its grow- 
ing pains and is ten years old. For the reader, 
however, this delay in recording may be unfor- 
tunate. Some of the freshness of the experiment 
is lost in the telling. In the telling of the story 
I could wish for more enthusiasm and imagina- 
tion, stimulating ideas for keeping the program 
alive. Instead the book, like some others of its 
type, sins in repetition, self-satisfaction and 
self-assurance, an unhealthy piousness. 

The "factor that makes progressive education 
survive, in spite of its handicaps and enemies, 
is not the verbal facility of the adult crusaders, 
educators and writers who have poured out 
thousands of words extolling their methods, 
their theories and themselves. Progressive edu- 
cation is alive because its subject matter is chil- 
dren; and, in spite of the sanctimoniousness 
which I think hinders the growth of progressive 
education, the people who wrote The Little 
Red School House know their subject matter, 
their children. 

The authors present in the book a program 
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of activities for educating these children that 
would stagger many less strenuous and less vital 
teachers. Only one chapter, “Our Teachers,” 
deals with the selection, qualifications and ad- 
justments of the teachers. But what is omitted 
in the evaluation of the staff is made up by 
the elaboration of the program for the pupils. 

The authors describe and use the light touch 
in approaching their children. They, the ad- 
ministrative staff, teachers, parents, and all the 
individuals that make up the instructional per- 
sonnel of a really live school, have faith in 
these children. With patience and understand- 
ing they wait for them to grow up. While they 
are waiting they educate each age group neither 
above nor below its level but on secure, broad, 
busy platforms that provide enough variety to 
satisfy the most energetic child and enough 
flexibility to avoid frustrating the least capable 
child. The understanding treatment of the 
individual is an underlying implication in the 
whole book but is described specifically only 
in the case of a few “special” children. 

One of the interesting chapters is devoted to 
the financial set-up of the school. With no 
hidden endowments or staff exploitation, they 
live, breathe, pay their bills and don’t show a 
profit, on a relatively low tuition fee. Every 
school board in the country who frowns off a 
kindergarten, an art teacher, or a tool shop 
should be given chapter twenty-three and told, 
“See, it can be done!”"—Ruth N. Berman, New 
York City. 


THE WAY OF THE STORYTELLER. By Ruth 
Sawyer. New York: The Viking Press, 1942. 
Pp. 318. $2.50. 

The Way of the Storyteller is not just another 
book on story-telling. From the title page, 
through the table of contents and the introduc- 
tion to the story lists, it is one delightful bit 
of writing after another. The reader opens the 
book with a thrill of anticipation and closes it 
with a sigh of satisfaction. Autobiography, expo- 
sition of technique, and choice story material 
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combine to make it an unusual volume. One is 
conscious of the joy that must have been the 
author's as she put upon the printed page the 
feelings and understandings that have been a 
lifetime agrowing. 

In her own inimitable way, Miss Sawyer 
tells a tale about the folk-art. of story-telling, 
weaving into it her own experiences and the 
philosophy that lies back of them. There is a 
whimsical quality about much of this tale, the 
result of her close association with Johanna, 
the Irish nurse of her childhood, and her own 
love for the folklore and humor of Ireland. 
With a simplicity of style, the author goes 
back to the beginnings of story-telling, to the 
days when the minnesingers and troubadours 
were welcomed at every fireside, when the 
myths and sagas were accumulating. In these 
sophisticated times, when modern tales too 
harshly emphasize realities, it is a real joy to 
be reminded that there is a storehouse of folk 
literature “to touch the heart that the head 
may understand.” 


While young college students and beginners 
in the art of story-telling may crave more 
definite rules for acquiring easily the technique 
necessary for the telling of stories, the mature 
reader finds in the book alli that is needed and 
each chapter offers stimulating suggestions. In 
the record of the author’s rich experiences, told 
simply and with the light touch of an artist, one 
senses the depths of living that have gone into 
her years of study in the field of story-telling. 
Because each experience has become a vital 
part of her personality, she is able, through her 
art, to bring to others some of the “beauty 
and truth that lie hidden within the world and 
human kind.” 

The book is full of practical suggestions and, 
while in no sense a textbook, it meets a real 
need for those who wish to raise the quality of 
their ability in story-telling and in selecting 
story material. The eleven stories in the second 
part illustrate the qualities most desirable. 
Reading and story lists complete the volume. 

This is one of the most delightful and worth- 
while books of the year. The charm of its style, 
the inspiration of its philosophy, the sound tech- 
nique of its suggestions, and the author’s whim- 
sical touch and artistry in the telling of her own 
tale, bring a deep response from the reader— 
Florence E. Thorp, Illman-Carter Unit for Kin- 
dergarten and Primary Teachers, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
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THE FAMILY LIVES ITS RELIGION. By Re- — 


gina Westcott Wieman. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1941. Pp. 245. $2.00. 


A book for which many parents have been 
looking is The Family Lives Its Religion. It 
gives practical answers to such current questions 
as: “What does it mean to live religiously?” 
“What difference would an observer find in the 
conduct of life of a religious family compared 
to that of an unreligious family?” “Living as 
we do in this hard-boiled, unneighborly, excite- 


ment-mad, materialistic age, how can we lead | 


our children to a working understanding of 
God as the Creative Love which brings abun- 
dant living and world community?” “Shall I 


send my child to Sunday School?” “What does 


religious living cost the family and what values 
does it yield?” “What practical conditions and 
arrangements must be set up to promote effec- 
tive religious living?” 

The author suggests that it is harder to find 
satisfactory answers for these questions at the 
present time than for equivalent ones in the 
last century. Furthermore, it takes more initia- 
tive and skill for a family to live its religion 
today than it did years ago when the whole 
community more or less supported the religious 
way of life. But the greater investment now 
required brings the possibility of greater values. 

In presenting both a philosophy of family 
living and a philosophy of religion, Mrs. Wie- 
man describes the normal family relationships, 
showing how there may truly be creative inter- 
action. 

In this very valuable book, we see through 
the eyes of a skilled counsellor and experi- 
enced teacher-parent, that religion may be 
identified with life as a whole, becoming the 
integrating factor in the family. She provides 
guidance for such needs as budgeting our re- 
sources, balancing freedom and discipline, fun, 
problem solving, celebration and worship. 

Perhaps the purpose behind this stirring mes- 
sage is best summed up in the author's own 
words: “We stand today where we must choose 
between the way of destructive wrath and the 
way of creative love... . We can make sure 
that whatever may come of joy or woe, the 
small group with whom we most intimately 
live can be a fountain of life welling up for- 
ever, even though civilizations rise and fall.”— 
Hulda Mossberg Phipps, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 
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BELLS AND GRASS. By Walter de la Mare. 
Illustrated by Dorothy Lathrop. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1942. Pp. 142. $2.50. 

To hold in your hand a new book of verse 
by Walter de la Mare is a memorable experi- 
ence. Your reviewer held Bells and Grass, savor- 
ing its beauty but half afraid to exchange the 
keen joy of anticipation for reality. After 
Songs of Childhood, Peacock Pie, A Child’s Day, 
Down-Adown-Derry, after years of silence and 
now the world gone mad, what could a poet 
and a lover of children give us today? 

It is a strange collection. Some of the poems 
were written thirty-five years ago; some but 
recently. All of them sing with a beauty of 
word and verse pattern that is a never ending 
source of astonishment and delight. The old 
magic is here in Bells and Grass but it is not as 
light-hearted as the magic of Peacock Pie. It is 
indeed often poignantly sad and it wanders fre- 
quently into the adult world. Yet the sly humor, 
the gay absurdities, the dim imaginings, the 
mystery and the beauty are all there for lovers 
of authentic poetry to pore over. 

Here is another gallery of amusing people to 
entertain children and adults equally. Jim Jay 
who “got stuck fast in yesterday,” is matched 
in this book by Old Mr. Jones who grew younger 
and younger until he landed once more in the 
cradle of his infancy. There is Old Ben Bailey, 
Silly Sallie, Polly Pillikins, The Old Tailor, Tiny 
Enanennika, and the gem of them all, Dainty 
Miss Apathy. This last, under the title of “Pooh” 
is a neater and meatier satire than “Miss T.” 
Here are everyday children afraid of the dark, 
or shouting hungrily, 

Mary! Mary! Mary! 

Come to the dairy, please! 

Give me some butter to spread on my bread, 

Give me a morsel of cheese. 

And then there are other children, catching 

glimpses of a moonlit world of dreams and 

fancy. 

Bells and Grass is full of small flowers and 
tiny creatures. There are harebells and con- 
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volvulus. There are mice, from the ordinary 
pantry variety, 

.... little meeny mice, 

Miniken and miching 


to such grand specimens as, 
Sweet Peridarchus was a Prince, 
The Prince he was of mouses; 


There are ducks and gulls and many kinds of 
English birds, like our birds in their power to 
startle and charm. 

A sip of water, 

A twig to sing on, 

A prong for a nest, 

The air to wing on, 

A mate to love, 

Some thistle down seed 

Are all his joy, life, 

Beauty, need. 


There are funny words to tickle the ear and 
add zest to a situation or a character. Here are 
a few of them: applecumjockaby, kiph, dumb- 
founded felicity, Peridarchus fandangoed in the 
attics, and the Old Tailor’s cat exclaims, “A fine 
kakkamangul you're making now.” 

Finally, there is Walter de la Mare’s world 
of fancy, peopled with “Mermaids,” “Will O’ 
the Wisp,” “The Ghost Chase,” “The Small 
Phantom,” fairy piglings who accompany the 
Witch of the Woods to the undoing of a penuri- 
ous landlord. It is fancy that is quite as con- 
vincing as the really real and it leads naturally 
into the adult mysticism of the last poems some 
of which will puzzle adult readers and prob- 
ably none of which are for children. Here is the 
first verse of one of them: 


KNOWN OF OLD 


“I dream, and I dream .. .’ 
“Tell me what do you dream?” 
“That I see Phantoms walking, 
“Transluscent as flame, 

“In a place, known of old, 
“Though now lost is its name— 


(Continued on page 48) 
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EDUCATING PARENTS IN WAR TIME. By 
Katherine Whiteside Taylor. Understanding 
the Child, June 1942, 11:8-13. 

What is emotional maturity? The future of 
the country depends in large measure upon the 
quality of living in the home. There is no more 
important task for education at the present time 
than to extend to all adults who come in con- 
tact with children, the attitudes, understand- 
ings, and skills that will insure the satisfactions 
and effectiveness of family living. The value of 
family living to the individual and to society 
is determined in large measure by the wisdom 
and emotional maturity of the parents. Too 
often adults grow older without growing up. 


PHYSICIANS AND ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 
TION. By George C. Albright, M.D. Cali- 
fornia Journal of Elementary Education, May 
1942, 10:230-242. 

Elementary education on trial. The curricu- 
lum, methods of teaching, and the competitive 
aspects of curricular and extra-curricular activi- 
ties are believed by Dr. Albright to contribute 
very definitely to the increasing prevalence of 
mental illness in youth. Increasing numbers of 
children and youth come to the doctor's office 
nervous and tense, presenting symptoms for 
which there seems to be no physical basis. 
Looking behind the symptoms, Dr. Albright 
believes that the causes are many and include 
“high speed cars, movies and radio thrillers.” 
In addition, he believes that the overloaded 
curriculum, the unsuitableness of the material, 
the number of subjects taught, the way they 
are taught, the effect of the school upon the 
nervous equipment of the teachers, the in- 
creased emphasis upon degrees for all teachers 
are contributing causes directly or indirectly. 

The standardization of teaching as evidenced 
in the wide use of group, basic skill, and objec- 
tive tests; emphasis upon speed of acquisition 
of information, and the competitive aspects of 
learning, especially the tournament aspect of 
curricular as well as extra-curricular subjects, 
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contribute to the prevalence of mental illness 
in youth today. Basket ball contests; competi- 
tion in music involving the sub-district, district, | 
regional and national music festivals; debating 
and dramatic contests contribute to mental ill” 
health resulting from the strain of competition, 


Since the object of the school should be 
wholesome living one should ask, “What can 
be done to bring about a calm, quiet, reflective, 
acquisitive atmosphere in the school and in 
the home?” The writer has pointed out in a 
fair and unbiased manner the educational needs 
which must be met in order to attain this main 
objective of the school. 


FOR SUCH A TIME AS THIS. By George A. 
Coe. Religious Education, May-June 1942, 
37:131-137. 

Developing values instead of merely teaching 
facts. Our people must be helped to understand 
the meaning of certain fundamental intrinsic 
values, and to know the difference between 
values and facts. There are peculiar opportunities 
and peculiar dangers in the new conditions of 
the present time. A danger which also conveys 
an Opportunity grows out of Hitler’s adminis- 
tration as an educator. There are some people 
who actually believe this country can learn 
something of citizenship from Hitler! They 


overlook the fact that Hitler prevents loyalty — 
in any sense because he prevents the young — 


from performing genuine acts of valuation. 
Our schools will misfire in this war unless 
pupils are induced to form a habit of going 
through all stages of rational democratic con- 
duct. Pupils can be so led because the issues 
of the present concern the meaning of life in 


childhood and youth. Thus rational, cooperative — 
self-guidance becomes a part of the individual's © 


life in the valuation of all important issues. 
To live democratically in a society means 
that democracy should extend all the way from 


infancy to maturity so that no necessity arises © 
where one must shed one set of social, ethical 


and religious habits for a contrary set of con- 
ditions arising out of some emergency. 
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Bulletins 


Editor, ELIZABETH NETERER 


AND PAMPHLETS 








Rich sources of current, helpful material are 
bulletins and pamphlets which are being pub- 
lished in increasing numbers. CHILDHOOD EDU- 
CATION considers these publications so impor- 
tant that a section from time to time will be 
devoted to annotations and reviews of the best 
ones. Elizabeth Neterer, supervisor of cadet 
teachers, Seattle, Washington, public schools, 
and former A.C.E. fellow, will serve as editor 
of this section. A committee of the following 
members will help to prepare the reviews: 
Hazel Erickson, Jo Hodges, Esther Johnston, 
Bertha King, Faith Voorhees King, Florence 
Lynn, and Ethel Simpson. 

Miss Neterer and the committee have pre- 
pared the first four reviews. The second group 
of reviews, Progressive Education Association, 
was prepared by Dorothy Cadwallader, principal, 
Robbins School, Trenton, N. J. 


Toward Introducing Children 

to Functional Knowledge 

THE CHILDREN IN OUR SCHOOLS. By 
Josephine C. Foster. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1941. Pp. 94. $1.00. 

The individualization of learning and of per- 
sonal development made vivid in the author's 
usual informal style, by means of discussions 
and illustrations from her own experience of 
factors affecting children’s adjustment and 
achievement. 

GUIDING CHILDREN’S READING 
THROUGH EXPERIENCES. By Roma 
Gans. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. 
Pp. 86. 60c. 

Practical suggestions for developing a reading 
procedure based upon children’s experiences by 
using reading in a functional manner. 
TEACHING THE SLOW LEARNER. By W. B. 

Featherstone. New York: Bureau of Publica- 

tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1941. Pp. 100. 75c. 

A direct and simple procedure for attacking 
the problem involving directions for locating a 
slow learner, descriptions of activities and sug- 
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gestions for teaching fundamental processes and 

for meeting personal problems of insecurity, 

overprotection and otherwise unwholesome en- 
vironment. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE U.S.A.: THEIR PLACE 
IN THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM. By Lucy 
Sprague Mitchel, Johanna Boetz and others. 
New York: Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, 1942. Pp. 136. $1.00 (SOc to PEA 
members ) . 

Plans for learning to know people through 
direct experience by means of trips, school 
jobs, handcraft, experiments and documents. An 
extensive bibliography included. 


Progressive Education Association 

The following five pamphlets are a service 
that the Progressive Education Association is 
giving its teachers in the elementary school. 
Because philosophy and practice are so well 
blended they should help to change thinking 
and to improve procedures. 


THE COMMUNITY—A LABORATORY. By 

Jane Mayer and Miriam Sutherland. 

Taking Glencoe, Illinois, as the basis for this 
discussion it is shown in many practical ways 
that when the school staff and the community 
“put forth conscious effort based on genuine 
interest and thoughtful curiosity” that a weld- 
ing of school and community can produce a 
“community in which a child cannot help grow- 
ing up to be democratic, intelligent, disciplined 
to freedom, reverent of the goods of life and 
eager to share in the tasks of the age.” 

A community council, village parties, a com- 
munity museum, various types of parent assist- 
ance are only a few of the many topics that 
should be of practical help to any school staff 
eager to work out its own problems according 
to its own needs. 


TEACHING READING IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL. By the Staff of Maury 
School, Richmond, Virginia. 

This is really a pamphlet on healthful, social 
living, for this school believes that as children 
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live more richly they will read better and that 
“reading as a subject loses its identity in the 
whole process of living and learning.” 

The pamphlet will be very helpful as an anti- 
dote for those who have made a fetish of read- 
ing but there may be questions raised by those 
who believe that children may live fully and 
yet participate in a systematic, planned approach 
to reading as outlined by any number of the 
good textbooks published today. 

However, it would be a fine thing if the five 
questions designed “to measure growth rather 
than to check achievement” were given consid- 
eration by both schools of thought. The ques- 
tions are: “(1) What evidences are there that 
children like to read? (2) What evidences are 
there that they are reading of their own voli- 
tion? (3) What indications are there that their 
life is being influenced constructively by ideals 
and standards derived from reading experience? 
(4) Are there evidences of growing power in 
the interpretation of life as a result of reading? 
(5) Are there indications that reading is in- 
creasing the capacity of richer living?” 


TEACHING MUSIC IN THE ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL. By Beatrice Perham Krone. 

If the principles so clearly outlined in this 
forty-five page bulletin were practiced it would 
revolutionize the music in our public schools 
and soon all America would be singing through 
these dark war-torn days! 

“If the democratic philosophy of public edu- 
cation is accepted the fundamental bases upon 
which the music program should operate are 
briefly these: (1) The purpose of the music 
program in the public schools is to help all chil- 
dren to maximum enjoyment and development 
in music, (2) Every individual in the classroom 
must be helped to find joy and release of spirit 
through music. (3) Teachers must be more con- 
cerned with what is happening to the child 
than with the perfection of the finished per- 
formance. (4) The music experiences of each 
classroom group must be cooperatively planned 
by the children, the classroom teacher and the 
music specialist around the needs and interests 
of the children. (5) The classroom teacher is 
indispensable, whether she sings or plays or 
whether she does neither.” 

The use of song material, building readiness 
for part singing, use of simple instruments, use 
of rhythmic dramatizations and other topics 
are full of practical suggestions for all teachers. 
This pamphlet is invaluable. 
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TEACHING ART IN THE ELEMENTARY} 


SCHOOL. By Charlotte R. Major. 
This is one of the most practical pamp 


on art that one can conceive. It emphasizes the 
bigness of the concept of art—“Within each’ 
one of us lies the power to become an artist, 


We may not find expression through the brush 
or the chisel, but what matter? Science, mathe. 
matics, teaching, business, all the forms of 


human endeavor are only the matertals through - 


which the artist finds expression.” 


Part of the pamphlet is devoted to programs, 
procedures and materials. In these days when 
there must be no waste it is helpful to have 
suggestions for materials and equipment chil- 
dren can make. They may encourage many a | 
teacher to stimulate the children to continue | 
to work with materials and prevent her back. | 
sliding into just a teacher of the traditional 3 R's, 
Thus, through this pamphlet she may realize 
that not only “one of the greatest joys in teach- 
ing lies in helping children to discover their 
power of flight” but also “in helping children 
to develop a real sense of direction, a realization 


that they too have a contribution to make to 


the well-being and happiness of the larger social 


group in which they move.” 


CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS IN THE ELE. 


MENTARY SCHOOL. By J. R. McGaughy. 


Mr. McGaughy accepts the fact that each child 
is a person—an unique, distinct personality—_ 
and as such should have the privilege of attend- ” 
ing a school which is natural and “not artificial | 
and formalized.” Therefore he believes that “In” 
any system of classification based on a thorough- - 


going respect for children and on learning as 
living the only criterion really worthy of stress 
is, in the opinion of a growing number of edu- 
cators, that the child shall be in the group in 
which he is best stimulated to make whatever 


contributions he is able to make. This means, 
of course, that he should be in a group in 
which he can feel he “belongs” and is respected, 
a group in which he can go about his living” 


happily.” 


Mr. McGaughy in his usual sane manner 
evaluates existing procedures and gives a num- © 
ber of “next steps.” Administrators throughout © 
the United States should be encouraged and~ 
challenged to try some of these seven “next — 
steps” in an effort “to increase flexibility and so 
to allow more opportunity for the teacher to 
give thought to the happiness and well-being © 


of the child.” 
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NewA... 
HERE AND 


By MARY E. LEEPER 


THERE 








New A.C.E. Branches 


Northwest Region Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Oregon 

State Teachers College Association for Childhood 
Education, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 


Golden Jubilee Message 


Although she has retired from the directorship 
of the Francis J. Parker School, Chicago, Illinois, 
Flora J. Cooke has never lost her interest in chil- 
dren and in the organizations which serve them. 
When the Association for Childhood Education 
met at Buffalo in April to celebrate its fiftieth 
year of existence, Miss Cooke sent this message 
of good will and encouragement. 

America owes an eternal debt to the kindergarten 
pioneers who, inspired by Froebel and Pestalozzi, gave 
to the roots of American public education the enrich- 
ing influences of certain basic kindergarten principles 
of education. Some day, I believe, these principles will 
be applied on all age levels according to the changing 
pote of growing individuals from the nursery school 
through college. Alas, it is still a far cry to that goal. 

I rejoice with my fellow members of this Association 
that its great work is going steadily forward in this 
age. The type of education this Association espouses 
fixes cooperative habits in children and gives them 
daily experiences in working and playing together 
under the principle of all for each and each for all. 
Isn’t that what this world must learn to do if civiliza- 
tion is to survive? 

American education must indeed be permeated with 
that “spirit which maketh able” and each individual 
must be thoroughly equipped with the ideals, knowl- 
edge and skills to do his full part in solving the over- 
whelming problems which he faces, first in winning 
this war, and second in the harder task of winning 
peace and good will for this shattered world. With 
hope and faith that education can and will be equal 
to its great task in this emergency, I am yours for 
“Victory.” 


Changes 


Walter Anderson, from assistant professor of edu- 
cation at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
to the University of Montana, Missoula. 

Martha Seeling, from principal of the Heights 
School, Roslyn, New York, to supervisor of yee | 
education in the public schools of East Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Ethel L. Smither, from the editorial division of the 
Methodist Church, Nashville, Tennessee, to the public 
schools of Richmond, Virginia. 

_ Neva West, from kindergarten critic and instructor 
in child psychology at Bowling Green State University, 
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Bowling Green, Ohio, to assistant to the state director 
in training workers for nursery schools and play cen- 
ters under the Child Protective Program, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Wartime Decisions 

For three years the national A.C.E. has main- 
tained a fellowship whereby a teacher in service 
was invited by the Executive Board to work at 
Headquarters office for a period of one year. 
The Association profited from her recent close 
association with children and knowledge of 
teachers’ problems and the Fellow benefited 
from following the work of a national organ- 
ization through a typical year. It was with regret 
that the Executive Board, at its meeting follow- 
ing the 1942 Convention, voted to select no 
A.C.E. Fellow for 1942-43, while expressing 
the hope that it soon would be possible to re- 
sume the fellowship plan. 

At this same meeting it was decided that 
plans for the 1943 Convention at Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, should be deferred until the fall months 
or until the development of definite govern- 
mental policies about transportation and meet- 
ings. Watch for further announcement in the 
October issue. 


Anniversary Exhibits 

The U. S. Office of Education Library at 
Washington, D. C., has had during the summer 
an exhibit of educational materials, both old 
and new, in honor of the A.C.E. 50th Anniver- 
sary. Some were supplied by the Office of Edu- 
cation, some were loaned by individuals, and 
some were from the permanent exhibit at A.C.E. 
Headquarters. 


About Your Subscription 

In the interests of conservation the Association 
will this year try to make the number of copies 
of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION printed approximate 
closely the number of actual subscribers. This 
will mean that the stock of back copies of the 
magazine will be small and that all new sub- 
scriptions will begin with the current issue. 
Do not let your subscription lapse, for you will 
probably not be able to buy the copies you miss. 
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“Today a little redheaded 
boy remarked, “These books 
are getting fumner and fun- 
ner.’ ’ 


“In my six years of teaching 


enthusiastic about reading as 
they are with our 


NEW BASIC 
READERS” 


From a teacher in Athens, Obio, 
using the new readers by 





WILLIAM 8S. GRAY, 
MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT, 
DOROTHY BARUCH, 
LILLIAN GRAY, 
MARION MONROE, AND 
ELIZABETH MONTGOMERY 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND CO. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 


Write for information about 
the new fourth-grade reader. 


I've never had children so 











PATTY 
HILL 


ORIGINAL AND IMPROVED 
PRIMARY GRADE AND 


KINDERGARTEN 
FLOOR BLOCKS 


Hill Blocks are easily assembled and 
have no joints to be affected by at- 
mospheric changes. Plan now to in- 
vest budget surpluses in this unsur- 
passed equipment. If you haven't 
already done so, write for descriptive 
catalog immediately. 


O. SCHOENHUT, INC. 
2046 Castor Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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Population shifts all over the country mean ” 
that many teachers are changing their fields of — 
work. If you are one of them, send your new 
address as far ahead of time as possible. Several 
weeks are needed to accomplish an address” 
change and assure delivery of your magazine. 


Publications Revised | 

The 1942 edition of Bibliography of Books ‘ 
for Young Children, an A.CE. general service” 
bulletin, is now available. Many new books have 
been added and some out of print have been 
deleted. The 80-page bulletin is annotated and 
classified as to subject. Prices and suggested age’ 
levels make it especially valuable to those o 
ning school libraries. Order from A.C.E. Head- 
quarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- | 
ington, D. C. Price, 50c. q 

Also brought up to date is the A.C.E. Manual © 
for Branches and State Associations. This little 
blue-covered pamphlet is filled with information ~ 
about the privileges of A.C.E. groups and their” 
responsibilities toward the national Association, | 
suggestions for programs and other activities,” 
and procedures for new groups wishing to be- | 
come affiliated Branches. Single copies will be | 
sent upon request to A.C.E. Headquarters. Addi- | 
tional copies, 10c each. : 


Children’s Book Week 

For the twenty-fourth consecutive year Chil- | 
dren's Book Week will be observed all over the | 
Nation by parents, teachers, librarians and pub- | 
lishers. The dates are November 15-21 and the ~ 
slogan “Forward With Books.” 3 

A manual of suggestions for the observance © 
of the week may be secured from Children’s — 
Book Week Headquarters, 62 W. 45th Street,” 
New York, N. Y. : 


Department Elects Officers 

At the summer meeting of the National Edu- ~ 
caticn Association at Denver, Colorado, the 
organization’s Kindergarten-Primary Depart- 7 
ment elected the following officers. i. 


President: Frederica B. Jones, Los Angeles, California — 

Vice-President: Adeline Stevenson, Fargo, North © 
Dakota : 

Secretary: Bertha Hirsch, Los Angeles, California 





Pan American Congress : 

Heart warming to those whose first interest © 
is the welfare of children was the unanimity of © 
thought and purpose guiding the members of © 
the Eighth Pan American Child Congress at ~ 


their meeting in Washington, May 2-9. One © 


(Continued on page 46) 
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ROLGATE TOYS 


a vital aid in child development 


Tests under actual playing conditions prove that ingenious 
Holgate Toys help children learn faster—for Holgate Toys, 
keyed to age groups, meet and satisfy the play needs of children 
as individuals. By shape and structure, they speed eye-hand 
coordination, finger dexterity . . . stimulate imagination . . 
teach color, size, form. 

Years of scientific research go into every Holgate 
Toy. Leading pediatricians, psychiatrists, educational 
authorities, have supervised the design of each 
Holgate Toy; have suggested changes for making 
these toys most instructive and beneficial. 

A group of Holgate Toys will be sent to 
clubs and organizations on loan for a limited 
exhibition period. Data on educational toys is 
also available and will be sent on request. 
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MOR-PLA 


INTERLOCKING, HOLLOW 


JUMBO-BLOX 


90% of teachers reporting on 

of Mr la Bx oid they would not 
try to get along without them. Decide 
now that, this year, you too will have 
to your purchasing department. 





For Further information Write to 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box 414 Detroit, Mich. 


Culbertson PHYTHMS 


and Songs—for Kindergarten, Primary— 
that make teaching easier, more fun 


These popular Culbertson books help make 
your work more successful, with short ada 
able selections. Easy to play—excellent rh m 
—imaginative—they win children. You need 
not be an accomplished musician . .. Order 
one or more books now. 

Mrs. Buttons Tells a Story — ..._-_-__ _.. $1.00 
Amusing, descriptive musical settings for 
stories new and old: 3 Billy Goats, Shoe- 
maker and Elves, many others. 

Interpretative Rhythms, Book I . $1.00 

Skips, Marches, Brisk Walk, Run, “Gallop, 
Rocking Horse. Jack-in-the-Box, Clown, 
Swing, Giants, Elephants, Waltz, Brownies 

Interpretative Rhythms, Book II _..--.---. $1.00 
Marches, Skips, Gallop, Hop, “Aeroplane, 
Rabbit, Jumping Jack, Train, Doll, Indian 
Dance, Child and Bee, Story of Flowers, 


Three Bears 

Interpretative Rhythms, Book III . $1.00 
Skips, Marches, Hops, Bicycle, Accented 
March, Stretching Heel and Tiptoe, Row- 
ing, Bunny Dance 

Songs and Rhythms _.___. . $0.75 
19 Original Songs — ‘some “by. ‘children — 
wre Dance, Run, Snow Man, Story of 

utterfi 
Band Rhythms (25 simple selections) _______. $0.56 


Order now from your dealer or direct. Send money 
order or check or C.0.D. ‘We pay the mailing cost. 


Charlotte Ross Culbertson 








P. O. Box 1736, Dept. S, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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hundred fifty teachers, social workers and 
pediatricians from all the American republics 
adopted a “Declaration of Opportunity for Ch l. 
dren” which provides a hope and a foundatic 

for far-reaching improvements in standards 9 

child care and education in every part of the 
Western Hemisphere. The seven opportunities 
for every child outlined by the declaration are; 


To grow up within the loving care and affectionate” 
discipline of family life. 

To obtain the essential elements of healthful living, 
nutrition, recreation and rest. 

To discover special abilities and to have access te 
education which will develop chese mental, phys. 
ical and spiritual powers. 4 

To participate in the life of the community. 

To use leisure time constructively. 

To prepare for the responsibilities of citizenship. 

To engage in wholesome and creative work. 


Charter for Children 


In April representatives of nineteen countries - 
were convened in London by the New Education — 
Fellowship, an organization whose object is to — 
achieve world-wide harmony through a proper | 
understanding of children. Adopted by these 
representatives was a six-point charter which — 
the governments of the Allied Nations are asked © 
to approve and adopt as “a statement of the | 
basic and minimum rights of children to be 
secured and guarded above and beyond all con- | 
siderations of sex, race, nationality, creed or ] 
social position.” This Children’s Charter reads: | 

The personality of the child is sacred; and the needs — 

of the child must be the foundation of any good | 
educational system. t 
The right of every child to 4 gmp food, clothing and © 
shelter shall be accept a first charge on the 
resources of the nation. : 

For every child there shall always be available medi- 

cal attention and treatment. ‘ 

All children shall have equ ual opportunity of access 

to the nation’s stores of knowledge and wisdom. 

There shall be full-time schooling for every child. 

a= training should be available for all chil- © 

ren. a 


The six clauses were purposely kept very — 
simple, so that they might be translated without ~ 
ambiguity and that they might be easier to © 
understand and remember. The drafting com- ~ 
mittee proposes to meet again and to draw up 
an accompanying document to define the pur- ~ 
pose and scope of each clause. E 


Federal Agencies and Children 


Charles I. Schottland, appointed early in the | 
summer by Paul V. McNutt to head a new 
section of the Office of Defense Health and 


(Continued on page 48) 
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29. Humpty-Dumpty 


JUDY PUZZLE INLAYS 


Used in hundreds of progressive schools to help children 
develop discrimination of likeness and difference in 
form, to help them differentiate colors, to improve con- 
centration, persistence, and to give satisfaction in a 
task completed. Now! 48 patterns! 





TELL-ME-A-STORY TOYS 


parents alike as an 

med by teachers and es ore under- 

eee so aid in — TELL-ME-A-STORY 

standable - ~ #,- n figures of people. ani- 
++ @ 

mals, objects, bits of landscaping aramatize his 




















OTHER JUDY TOYS: 
@ Hollow Blocks & Boards 
@ Floor 
















42. Puss in Boots 


@ Time Glass 
@ Clock Puzzle 


Write for prices and details to 


THE JUDY CO. 


107 THIRD AVE. NORTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











THE INTERMEDIATE READERS 


of the Unit-Activity Reading Program 





Now, more than ever, it is essential that the schools of our nation teach children to 
read understandingly—purposefully, and to enjoy reading as a leisure time activity. 
Doing this job is easy and delightful with these magnificent books. 


USING WORDS 
An Enriched Spelling Program for Grades 2-8 
The development of real power to spell and use any word that a child may need—plus 


consistent growth in the ability to use the dictionary—these are among the many reasons 
why this series has been adopted in eight states and thousands of cities, towns, and 


counties all over the United States. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York 
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Chicago 





San Francisco 
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Yes, there is paper 


available. 
’ . 
Use it but don’t waste it. 


Specify Totem Construction and 
Poster, Revelour, Fibertone, Textone 
and our other quality papers. 


Sample booklets and folders of sugges- 

tions will be sent free to teachers 

giving name, school, and number of 
students. 





BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 


1) E. 40th St. 128 So. Sangamon St. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 

















FREE CATALOG of publications and mate- 


rials for the progressive teacher of industrial 
arts and social sciences. 


Write to 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS COOPERATIVE SERVICE, Inc. 
519 West 121 St., New York, N. Y. 











(Continued from page 46) 

Welfare Services, began his work promptly by 
inviting representatives of eight federal agencies 
to meet with him and outline a program. It is 
the responsibility of the new section to integrate 
and coordinate the activities of the various 
federal agencies in providing day care for chil- 
dren of working mothers. This central clearing 
house plan holds promise of quick and con- 
certed action in meeting an increasingly urgent 
need. 


State and Nation Cooperate 

Learning that in a number of states organiza- 
tions have been set up to coordinate and unify 
wartime efforts in education, the U. S. Office of 
Education Wartime Commission has offered its 
help to all such organizations whose activities 
and objectives are similar to those of the Com- 
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mission, whether or not they are called “wag. | 
time commissions.” In the June 15 issue of! 
Education for Victory, official publication of the 
Office of Education, the Commission outlines 
what it hopes to do for these state commissions. 
and how they can help in return. Reprints of 
this issue may be secured from the U. S. Off 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

In the May 1942 issue of CHILDHOOD Ep 
CATION appeared “Young Children and the, 
War,” an educational policy adopted by the 
Wartime Commission in March and later made” 
a part of the A.CE. resolutions for 1942-43,” 
Single copies of the policy will be sent by 
A.C.E. Headquarters on request. : 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 39) 


“A place of a peace 

“So profound that I seem 
“As serenely at rest 

“As a leaf on a stream. 

“I dream, and I dream .. .” 


There is more to this poem, which William 


Blake at his best might have written and would | 


certainly have understood. 

To enter Walter de la Mare’s world of poetry 
is no passive experience. It means responding 
actively to a subtle and varied world of reality 
and fantasy and listening with the inner ear to 


and meanings. Incidentally, the poems should 
be read aloud over and over until they are 


‘heard not only with our outward ears for 


their sheer music but also with the inner ears 
for their sheer grace. 

If there is more in this collection for adults 
than for children there still remains a small 
choice offering for them. No child should miss 
“Kiph,” the magic wishing stone that got lost, 
or “Tom's Little Dog,” or the singing verses 
of “Nicoletta,’ or the moonlit dance of the 
little Loy with his shadow, or “Quack,” the best 
duck poem ever written, and many others that 
will please him when first heard, and” will grow 
in favor when heard again. 

Finally, the beauty of Dorothy Lathrop’s 
eerie, small-world, other-world _ illustrations 
added to the beauty of Walter de la Mare'’s 
verse make Bells and Grass one of the choicest 
books of our generation. These are not easy 
poems; they are poems to grow on, poems to 
lift the heart and stir the spirit, poems to cherish 
always. 
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an equally subtle and varied magic of words 











